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HUME’S CHECK 


b 


Interest in Hume’s essay “ Of Miracles ’”’ is still very much alive. In 
spite, or perhaps because, of this his position is constantly misunderstood. 
Both the hostile A. E. Taylor, who argued that the only possible motive 
for publishing it ‘‘ was a simple craving for notoriety at any cost ”’ ;? and the 
sympathetic T. H. Huxley, seem completely to have missed the point of 
the more distinctive features of the argument. While every other commen- 
tator whom I have been able to consult seems to have made some mistakes, 
more or less important. We proceed to examine the text, to find out what 
precisely Hume did actually say. 


I 


The first thing to notice is that this, like five other essays in the Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, is divided into Parts. Though generally 
overlooked, this division should suggest natural sections in the argument : 
which in this case, as in the others, we find. Part I moves, with momentary 
lapses, a priori : and proceeds to a very general conclusion, about the evi- 
dence required to establish that a miraculous event had occurred. Part II 
summons mainly a posteriori considerations to determine the practical im- 

1Thus in 1955 the journal of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science published Dr. G. R. Price urging: that the ‘ psi-phenomena’ belong to the 
category of the miraculous ; and that, applying arguments from this essay, we should 
entertain the idea of systematic fraud by all competent experimenters reporting positive 
results (See Science for Aug. 1955 and Jan. 1956). Then in 1957 we find Mr. Christopher 
Hollis arguing within an implicitly Humean framework to an opposite conclusion. 
We must accept that Christ rose from the dead ; since it would have been an even 
greater prodigy had all our authorities been dishonest or mistaken (See Spectator for 
20/4/57 and succeeding weeks). 


** David Hume and the Miraculous’ in his Philosophical Studies (Macmillan, 
1934), p. 332. 











2 ANTONY FLEW 


plications of this : it is concerned primarily to establish one more particular” 
proposition, ‘‘ that a miracle can never be proved, so as to be the foundation 


of a system of religion ”’. 


1. Characteristically Hume starts by referring respectfully to an argu. 
ment developed against the peculiarly Roman Catholic dogma of “ the real” 
presence ”’ (transubstantiation) by Dr. Tillotson. Tillotson had been Arch. 


bishop of Canterbury and one of Locke’s Latitudinarian friends. Hume 
proceeds : 
“ Nothing is so convenient as a decisive argument of this kind, 


which must at least silence the most arrogant bigotry and super. 


stition, and free us from their impertinent solicitations. I flatter” 


myself that I have discovered an argument of a like nature, which — 


if just, will, with the wise and learned, be an everlasting check to 


all kinds of superstitious delusion, and consequently, will be useful ; 


as long as the world endures.’’* 
Three points here. First : Hume offered a defence against the ‘“‘ impertinent 
solicitations ” 
capable of disproving any claims made. Second: even as a defence it is 
supposed to serve only as a “ check ’’, and not as an insuperable bulwark. 


Third : even these limited functions it can fulfil only “‘ with the wise and ~ 


learned ”’. 
2. Hume now argues : 


of “ bigotry and superstition ’’, and not an offensive weapon — 


t 


“Though experience be our only guide in reasoning concerning © 


matters of fact, it must be acknowledged that this guide is not al- 
together infallible, but in some cases is apt to lead us into errors. . . 
A wise man therefore proportions his belief to the evidence . . .” 
(p. 110). 

His presentation is in terms of his own peculiar psychological-logical arith- 


metical-mechanical theory of belief. But this can be ignored—at least © 


temporarily. He goes on : 
“To apply these principles to a particular instance ; we may observe, 


that there is no species of reasoning more common, more useful, ~ 
and even necessary to human life, than that which is derived from © 


the testimony of men, and the reports of eye-witnesses and spec- 
tators ”’ (p. 111). 
Now this involves an appeal to experience. 


“‘ Were not the memory tenacious to a certain degree ; had not men ~ 


commonly an inclination to truth and a principle of probity ; were 
they not sensible to shame when detected in falsehood : Were not 
these, I say, discovered by experience to be qualities, inherent in 
human nature, we should never repose the least confidence in human 
testimony ”’ (p. 112). 

Of course assessment of testimony is a complicated and tricky business. 


3#.H.U., p. 110, italics Hume’s : all references will be given to the standard O.U.P. 
edition of 1902, by L. A. Selby-Bigge. 
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HUME’S CHECK 3 


“experience is not entirely uniform on any side, it is attended with 
an unavoidable contrariety in our judgements, and with the same 
opposition and mutual destruction of argument as in every other 
kind of evidence ” (p. 112). 


‘‘ Suppose, for instance, that the fact which the testimony endeavours 
to establish, partakes of the extraordinary and the marvellous ; in 
that case, the evidence, resulting from the testimony, admits of a 
diminution, greater or less, in proportion as the fact is more or less 
unusual. The reason why we place any credit in witnesses and his- 
torians, is not derived from any connexion, which we perceive a 
priori, between testimony and reality, but because we are accustomed 
to find a conformity between them.” 


But in this special case : 


“The very same principle of experience, which gives us a certain 
degree of assurance in the testimony of witnesses, gives us also. . . 
another degree of assurance against the fact, which they endeavour 
to establish ; from which contradiction there necessarily arises a 
counterpoise, and mutual destruction of belief and authority ” (p. 113). 


Most appositely he quotes the Roman proverb : ‘I should not believe such 
a story were it told me by Cato’. 


‘But in order to increase the probability against the testimony of 
witnesses, let us suppose, that the fact, which they affirm, instead 
of being only marvellous, is really miraculous ; and suppose also, 
that the testimony considered apart and in itself, amounts to an 
entire proof ; in that case there is proof against proof, of which the 
strongest must prevail, but still with a diminution of its force, in 
proportion to that of its antagonist.” For “a miracle is a violation 
of the laws of nature ; and as a firm and unalterable experience has 
established these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can 
possibly be imagined” (p. 114). “ There must ... be a uniform 
experience against every miraculous event, otherwise the event would 
not merit that appellation” (p. 115 : italics mine). 


Hume concludes : 


3. 


“The plain consequence is (and it is a general maxim worthy of our 
attention), ‘That no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, 
unless the testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous, than the fact, which it endeavours to establish ; 
and even in that case there is a mutual destruction of arguments, 
and the superior only gives an assurance suitable to that degree of 
force, which remains, after deducting the inferior ’”’ (pp. 115 f.). 

We can now better appreciate the force of the three points underlined 


earlier. (a) First: Hume’s argument is essentially defensive. He is not 
trying to prove a priori that any event is impossible, but to show that there 


must 


be peculiar and important difficulties inherent in any attempt to 
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establish that an event properly describable as miraculous has in fact occur. Hur 
red. He has not forgotten his fundamental contention : ‘“‘ whatever is in. cred 
telligible, and can be distinctly conceived, implies no contradiction, and can be d 
never be proved false by any demonstrative argument or abstract reasoning a alwa 
priori’ (p. 35: italics mine). His abstract reasonings are concerned with fall 
the concept of the miraculous. What he is trying to demonstrate a priori ‘ the 
is : not that, as a matter of fact, miracles do not happen ; but that, from the” in t 
very nature of the concept, there must be a conflict in the evidence required ! pert 
to show that they do. | pres 
(6) Second : Hume’s argument in Part I is offered precisely and only élite 
as a “check”; and the O.E.D. affords no reason for believing that this vie 
word carried a stronger meaning then than now.* Taylor is mistaken to. mai 
charge inconsistency : ‘‘ Hume originally proposed to show superfluous ” 
any examination of evidence in certain cases, but later abandoned this 
contention “that there is a whole class of cases in which testimony may 
properly be dismissed without examination ’’.6 The procedure which Hume to 
actually is recommending he describes in the last paragraph of Part I. It 
is his favourite example. 
“When anyone tells me, that he saw a dead man restored to life, 
I immediately consider with myself, whether it be more probable, 
that this person should either deceive or be deceived, or the fact, 
which he relates, should really have happened. . . If the falsehood 
of his testimony would be more miraculous, than the event which he 
relates ; then, and not till then, can he pretend to command my sti 
belief or opinion ’’.® he 
He makes very clear which estimate he favours. But this does not show eV 
that he is propounding “ the paradox that the principle that ‘ belief should ™ 


always be proportioned to evidence’ justifies, in a certain class of cases, © 
rejection of testimony without examination. . .”. If anything, the very 
reverse. It is only later, in Part II, that he advocates “ a general resolution ” be 


to dismiss testimony in one category of cases as undoubtedly unreliable te 
(p. 129. See II (4) below). As this is only after and on the basis of an appeal o 
to a posteriori considerations, it is not exactly, though it is like, dismissing ol 
testimony ‘‘ without examination ”’. » dl 
(c) Third : Hume’s argument is directed specifically to ‘‘ the wise and n 
learned”. There seem to be several reasons for inserting this appeal into 4 
this essay in particular. There is the subtlety of the argument itself, which 0 
has since betrayed some even of the wise and learned into misconstructions. 7 
U 

a 


‘Compare : “‘ But all the checks he received were insufficient to moderate his career ” 
(Smollett, 1751). 


’Taylor, p. 339 : italics his. Compare three other passages in which he insists similarly — 
on misreadings of Hume’s carefully stated programme : ‘ The proposed dismissal of ~ 
testimony without examination has thus led to nothing . . .” (p. 338); ‘“‘ We might 
therefore suppose that the benefit promised . . . to the ‘ wise’ would prove to be the —Ss 
abolition of Christianity ’ (pp. 341-2); and “ that very scrutiny of the testimony in ~ 
the particular case from which Hume promises to deliver ‘ the wise’” (p. 345). 


°H.H.U., p. 116: note Hume’s significant choice of the word ‘‘ command ” ; which 
tends to confirm our first, and, to a lesser extent, our third points. 
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Hume later remarks how after a miracle story has been accepted by the 
credulous multitude, ‘‘ no means of detection remain, but those which must 
be drawn from the very testimony itself of the reporters : and those, though 
always sufficient with the judicious and knowing, are commonly too fine to 


1 with fall under the comprehension of the vulgar”’ (p. 127, italics mine). There is 
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the fact that only those holding aloof from such credulous passions will be 
in the sceptical defensive posture to welcome some check on the “ im- 
pertinent solicitations’ of “arrogant bigotry and superstition”. Then 
presumably it would be on his view a mark, even a defining mark of this 
élite to proportion their beliefs to their evidence ; and not to accept any 
views concerning matters of fact on anything else but evidence. “A wise 


man, therefore, proportions his belief to the evidence ” (p. 110). 


II 


In Part II Hume calls upon some a posteriori assertions for an attempt 
to establish certain conclusions of fact. 

“In the foregoing reasoning we have supposed, that the testimony, 
upon which a miracle is founded, may possibly amount to an entire 
proof, and that the falsehood of that testimony would be a real 
prodigy. But it is easy to show, that we have been a great deal too 
liberal in our concession, and that there never was a miraculous 
event established on so full an evidence” (p. 116). 

1. (a) He lists four sorts of consideration. Of these the first three are 
straightforwardly empirical. Although controversial they raise no special 
hermeneutic problems. Number one is a categorical denial that there has 
ever in fact been a case in which various specified requirements have been 
met and the evidence has been sufficient to justify belief. Number two 
consists in a development of the theme of human credulity, starting with 
a reference to “a principle in human nature which, if strictly examined, will 
be found to diminish extremely the assurance, which we might, from human 
testimony, have, in any kind of prodigy’. This might be nicknamed the 
credo quia absurdum principle. For whereas our usual maxim “ is, that the 
objects, of which we have no experience, resemble those, of which we have ; 
that what we have found to be most usual is always most probable ” ; 
nevertheless the human mind “ when anything is affirmed utterly absurd 
and miraculous . . . the more readily admits of such a fact, upon account 
of that very circumstance, which ought to destroy all its authority ”’ (p. 117). 
The third is the “ strong presumption against all supernatural and mirac- 
ulous relations, that they are observed chiefly to abound among ignorant 
and barbarous nations. . . Jt is strange, a judicious reader is apt to say 
. . . that such prodigious events never happen in our days”’ (pp. 119 f). 

(b) The fourth reason is more novel, and of a different kind from the 
first three. 

“In matters of religion, whatever is different is contrary. . . Every 
miracle, therefore, pretended to have been wrought in any of these 
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3 
a 


religions . . . as its direct scope is to establish the particular system 
to which it is attributed; so has it the same force, though more 


indirectly to overthrow every other system. In destroying a rival 
system, it likewise destroys the credit of those miracles, on which 


that system is established; so that all the prodigies of different 
religions are to be regarded as contrary facts, and the evidences of” 


these prodigies, whether weak or strong, as opposite to each other ” 
(pp. 121 f). 
So we have : 


“a fourth reason. . . that there is no testimony for any, even those - 


which have not been expressly detected, that is not opposed by an 
infinite number of witnesses ; so that not only the miracle destroys 
the credit of testimony, but the testimony destroys itself” (p. 121). 

This argument bears a strong analogy to the original check of Part I, 
and might well have found its place there instead of in Part II. For whereas 
there Hume was maintaining that all evidence for the subsistence of laws 
of nature must weigh against any evidence for miraculous exceptions : here 
he is urging that offset against any evidence for a miracle in any one religion 
must be all evidence for all miracles alleged in all the rest. ‘‘ This argu- 
ment ”’, he proceeds, ““may appear over subtile and refined ; but it is not 
in reality different from the reasoning of a judge, who supposes that the 
credit of two witnesses, maintaining a crime against anyone, is destroyed 
by the testimony of two others, who affirm him to have been two hundred 
leagues distant. . .”’ (p. 122). 

The illustration brings out very clearly what he thinks he has established. 
Far from being “ over subtile’’ the argument is a blunderbuss. Hume’s 
premises are, explicitly and generally, that “in matters of religion whatever 
is different is contrary ” ; and hence, particularly but implicitly, that every 
religious system is committed to denying that any miracles occur under 
auspices other than its own. These premises require, at the very least, 
considerable qualification. Yet even were we to grant them as they stand, 
it would still not follow that the evidence for a miracle occurring at Lourdes 
under Roman Catholic auspices’? should be taken as weighing against any 
evidence for miracles performed under Mohammedan sponsorship at Mecca. 
We must distinguish between: supposed miracles considered simply as 
“ loose and separate ”’ events ; and the same putative phenomena considered 
as evidence for some system of religious theory. 

Granting Hume’s premises about exclusiveness, certainly it does follow 
that in assessing the evidences for any such system we ought to weigh against 
these all evidence for any miracles “ pretended to have been wrought ” 
under the auspices of all rival systems (#.H.U., p. 121). But even granting 
these premises it certainly does not follow that one set of miraculous occur- 
rences, considered simply as putative brute facts, must be in themselves 


7For an examination of the cream of this evidence see D. J. West, Eleven Lourdes 
Miracies (Duckworth, 1957). 
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HUME’S CHECK 7 


contrary to another set of such putative brute facts. In this second context 
it is simply irrelevant that members of the two sets happen to share the 
(different) relational characteristics of being sponsored by a (different) 
religious system. The same man might, with catholic credulity, consistently 
hold that all the miracle stories in Livy as well as all those officially ratified 
by the Roman Catholic Church were true literally ; provided only that he 
did not at the same time insist on believing in some religious theory which 
denied the historicity of any of these tales. In Hume’s apt illustration two 
pairs of witnesses are making incompatible assertions : one pair testifies 
that the defendant was in one place at the time of the crime ; while the other 
pair affirms that he was two hundred leagues away. Whereas in our case 
one set of witnesses affirms prodigies in Republican Rome, while the other 
testifies to miracles in the Christian era. Hume has failed entirely to make 
the distinction vital here : between the evidence for the occurrence of a 
particular event ; and the occurrence of a particular event as itself possible 
evidence for the truth of a theoretical system. He thus becomes committed 
to the preposterous proposition that the occurrence of an event which would 
show some theoretical system to be false, must be taken to be incompatible 
with the occurrence of the putative events “on which that system was 
established ” (pp. 121 f). 

(c) Though Hume’s premises will not bear the conclusion which he tries 
here to draw from them, they do nevertheless carry one unnoticed para- 
doxical implication : that if you could prove the occurrence of two and only 
two strategically placed miracles you would thereby provide a knock-down 
falsification of ali popular religious systems. For you would need only 
one miracle in one system to falsify all its rivals : and one more, in one of 
these, to falsify the first. Of course this argument is of little help to Hume 
himself : because he wants to argue that testimony in such cases is, as a 
matter of straightforward empirical fact, peculiarly and hopelessly un- 
reliable ; and because, on his own misguided principles, he would have to 
throw all testimony for the miracles of other religions into the balance 
against that for each of the strategic two. 

(d) Though Hume’s argument here will not do, there are some similar 
points to be made which are sound. Anyone who sets stock on any sup- 
posed miracles as evidences for his religion must remember that rival religions 
have their miracle stories too: “(and all of them abound in miracles) ”’ 
(p. 121). So even when a religious theory is not categorically committed 
to denying outright the occurrence of all miracles not worked under its own 
auspices ; it still cannot call in any (sort of) miracles in its favour, and hence 
by implication against its rivals ; unless it can also show that miracles (of 
that sort) have not been wrought under any rival sponsorship. This is an 
argument which would weigh heavily in support of the main conclusion 
which in this section Hume is concerned to establish : “‘ a miracle can never 
be proved, so as to be the foundation of a system of religion” (p. 127, italics 
mine). Perhaps it was in fact this good argument, rather than the bad 
one which Hume actually employed, which Kemp Smith had in mind when, 
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summarizing this and other arguments from Part II, he remarked : “‘ Not. 
withstanding Hume’s own contrary claims” really this is where “ the 
strength of his position lies. . .’’. 


2. Having completed the presentation of the fourth argument with the 


illustration of a conflict of testimony before a criminal judge, Hume deploys 
three cases where the evidence for the occurrence of miracles might seem 


on the face of it very strong. He gives one paragraph to each. Then in the” 


next he points in terms of this fourth argument a moral : 
“Suppose that the Caesarean and Pompeian factions had, each of 
them, claimed the victory’ in the battles of ‘‘ Philippi and Phar. 
salia ’’, and that the “ historians of each party had uniformly ascribed 
the advantage to their own side ; how could mankind, at this distance, 
have been able to determine between them? The contrariety is 
equally strong between the miracles related by Herodotus or Plu- 
tarch, and those delivered by Mariana, Bede, or any monkish his- 
torian ”’ (#.H.U., p. 125). 

Presumably Hume chose his three examples as being seemingly particularly 

strongly evidenced, as coming from three different systems of religion, and 

as being hence contrary. The object of the exercise is to illustrate and 

reinforce this contention that all such evidence should be so to speak can- 

celled out. 

(a) First : a report in Tacitus of Vespasian, ‘‘ who cured a blind man in 
Alexandria by means of his spittle, and a lame man by the mere touch of 
his foot’ (p. 122). Hume remarks : “no evidence can well be supposed 
stronger for so gross and palpable a falsehood ” (p. 123). But if we turn to 
the original text—something which nobody seems ever to have done in 
this connection—we discover that the two sufferers had asked for his help 
monitu Serapidis dei; quem dedita superstitionis gens ante alios colit. The 
Emperor wisely called for medical advice : postremo aestimari a medicis 
jubet an talis caecitas ac debilitas ope humana superabiles forent. The prog- 
nosis was not unfavourable : Medici varie disserere : huic non exesam vim 
luminis et redituram si pellerentur obstantia ; ille elapsos in pravum artus, 
si salubris vis adhibeatur, posse integrari. So Vespasian decided that he had 
nothing to lose and something to gain. Success was instantaneous : Statim 
conversa ad usum manus, ac caeco reluxit dies®*. Not being without sin I 
forbear to cast the first stone. 


8N. Kemp Smith, Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (Nelson, 1947), 
p.49. Taylor, by contrast,-attacks the argument on lines similar to mine (pp. 338-9). 

*Tacitus Histories IV, 81. Significantly this reference is given wrongly in every 
edition of the Z.H.U. which I have been able to consult. In the First (1748) at p. 192, 
Hume gives “ Lib. 4. Cap. 8”. In the Second (1751) also at p. 192, this remains un- 
changed. In the Third (1756) a further error is introduced by the reading, at p. 187, 
“Lib. 5. Cap. 8”. In the Boston and Edinburgh Works (1854), Vol. IV p. 139, we 
find the figures given as Roman V and Arabic 8. Selby-Bigge follows, at p. 122; and 
Yalden-Thomson likewise, at p. 127. Hume speaks of the second cure as being of “a 
lame man”: whereas Tacitus his stated source has alius manum aeger. This variant 
is found, in Suetonius, to whom Hume also refers : “‘ Suetonius gives nearly the same 
account in vita Vesp.” (Z.H.U., p. 122 n). He writes alius debili crure, but he says 
nothing about doctors (Lives of the Caesars, Bk. VIII, Ch. VII, 2). This sort of thing 
will be all too familiar to those who have made any study of this sort of thing. 

10Anyone interested in the practical problems of assessing the evidence in such 
cases may refer to West, loc. cit, 
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Second : ‘‘ a memorable story related by Cardinal de Retz”. It is to be 
found in his Mémoires ; though neither Hume nor his editors provide the 
reference. At the Cathedral of Saragossa he was shown a man who worked 
at lighting the lamps. The canons assured him that they and everyone else 
had seen him for seven years at the door of the same church with only one 
leg. Je l’y vis avec deux. . . . Il avoit recouvert sa jambe, a ce qu’ils disoient, 
en se frottant de Vhuile de ses lampes. L’on célébre tous les ans la féte de ce 
miracle avec un concours incroyable. Since these dry phrases are all the 
comment the Cardinal permits himself Hume is presumably right in thinking 
that he ‘‘ cannot be suspected of any concurrence in the holy fraud’. But 
the thought-reading is here entirely speculative : 

“He considered justly, that it was not requisite, in order to reject 
a fact of this nature, to be able accurately to disprove the testimony, 
and to trace its falsehood, through all the circumstances of knavery 
and credulity which produced it. . . He therefore concluded... . 
that such an evidence carried falsehood on the very face of it . . .” 
(£.H.U., p. 124). 

Third : the story of the numerous miracles “ which were lately said to 
have been wrought in France upon the tomb of the Abbé Paris, the famous 
Jansenist ’’ (p. 124). Hume emphasizes the unusual quantity and quality 
of the evidence in this case ; adding a long sardonic supporting note making 
explicit the contrast in this respect with “the miracles of our Saviour ’’.1 
* And what ’’, he concludes in the text, ““ have we to oppose to such a cloud 
of witnesses but the absolute impossibility or miraculous nature of the 
events, which they relate ?”’ (p. 125). 

(6) Three points here. First : Hume has not said that any sort of event, 
or even a violation of the laws of nature, is logically impossible. Taylor 
considers what ‘‘ Hume is entitled, on his own principles, to mean when 
he talks of the inconceivability of the violation of a uniform law of nature ”’ 
(Taylor, pp. 348 f). Hume in fact uses no such expression.'* On the contrary 
he speaks repeatedly of a miracle as a violation of the laws of nature ; while 
nevertheless prepared to consider when we might be justified in believing 
that such an act had in fact occurred. 

He does write of “ infallible experience’, ‘ unalterable experience ”’, 
and—as we have just seen—‘‘the absolute impossibility ’ of miraculous 
events. But the contexts make it clear that these phrases can lend no 
countenance to Taylor’s attribution. In the first case, Hume is contrasting 


“Qeuvres (Edited by Feillet and Gourdault, Paris 1876), Vol. IV, p. 550. 


12P, 334. The most accessible, though tertiary, account of the affair is R. A. Knox : 
Enthusiasm (O.U.P., 1950), Ch. XVI. Carré de Montgéron’s book is Verité des miracles 
du diacre Paris (Vol. I, 1737: II, 1741 : III, 1748). 


Taylor notices that Hume’s views “ fall into eleven successive propositions, which 
I will state in order, with a minimum of exegetical comment ” (p. 333). In this sum- 
mary he remarks that by his appeal to facts [in Part II : though of course Taylor takes 
no notice of this division—AF] Hume “ must tacitly surrender what appeared to have 
been secured by the appeal to ‘ inviolable laws ’”’ (ibid., p. 338). We must note, as a 
warning, that the expression “ inviolable laws ”’ which he encloses in inverted commas 
18 not in fact to be found in Hume’s essay. He provides no reference, 


‘ 
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“such conclusions as are founded on an infallible experience”, where the 
wise man, proportioning his belief to the evidence ‘“ expects the event 
with the last degree of assurance” (Z.H.U., p. 110), with probable con- 
clusions, based on “an opposition of experiments and observations ’’.4 
In the second we seem to have one of his too rare references to attempts 
to falsify candidate laws of nature by experiment : “ a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws’’.45 While in the third, in “ the 
absolute impossibility or miraculous nature of the events’”’ (p. 127), the 
impossibility he is thinking of is surely not logical. Even though he perhaps 


might have been less fluent than we to analyze empirical impossibility in ” 


terms of incompatibility with the laws of nature. 


23 EEN SRS EI ck LITT RMT aN i RE 


Second : there is internal evidence here against the charge that Hume 
only inserted this essay to gain notoriety. Except on the principle ‘ Square — 
bullets for the infidel’ why should we take as insincere his expressions of _ 
exasperated distaste for “Our divines, who can build up a formidable | 
castle from such despicable materials” (p. 346)? The charge of bad faith © 
seems to rest on three props. First, there are certain phrases in the auto- © 
biography.'® Mossner has recently disposed of the unsound and uncharitable — 


interpretations of these.!” Second, it is urged that the passages which have 
given such offence cannot be explained as expressions of undisciplined 
fanaticism : because “‘ Hume was. . . no anti-clerical zealot, but an amiable 


tao 


eae Ree 


and easy-going man of the world whose chosen circle consisted largely of 
the ‘ moderates’ among the Edinburgh Presbyterians”’ (Taylor, p. 331). i 
To this Greig replied sharply to the point that Hume had no dealings we — 


know of with this circle before at earliest 1752 ;'8 while we have plenty of 
biographical evidence of anti-clericalism persisting to his death.!® Third, 
“for the purposes of the Enquiry’’, Taylor claims, “‘ the whole section is 
superfluous. . . The irrelevance is . . . manifest ” (Taylor, p. 331). Selby- 
Bigge labelled both § XI and § X “ quite superfluous ” (#.H.U., p. viii). 
It is hard to get to grips with this charge, since Hume’s accusers vouchsafe 
no explanation of what they take his main theme and purposes to have 
been. But if we turn to his own account in the introductory § I, remember 
the original title of the book, and notice that and how the arguments of 
§ X and § XI are complementary,” it is surely clear that the charge is pre- 


PEM ROBIE 5 


+ a So Re eeeaie: 


posterous. Attempts to show that miracles cannot be proved “so as to be © 


the foundation of a system of religion ’’ and that “ the religious hypothesis ” 


MP, 111: cf. p. 56 n, on the difference between probabilities and empirical proofs. 


15P, 114. Compare Section B of my ‘Can an Effect precede its Cause ?’ (P.A.S. 
Supp. Vol. XXVIII). 


16See Kemp Smith, pp. 233-240. 

17E. C. Mossner : ‘ Philosophy and Biography : the case of David Hume’ (Philo- 
sophical Review, 1950). We can now refer also to his splendid Life of David Hume 
(Nelson, 1954). 

18. Y. T. Greig, David Hume (Cape, 1931), p. 163. 

1°See Mossner Life, passim ; but especially perhaps the story of an outburst against 
the doctrines of hell and damnation, at p. 570, 
2°See IT (3) (c) below. 
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is explanatorily idle are very much in place in an enquiry into the nature 
and limits of human understanding.*4 

Third : many of the phenomena which Hume dismisses so confidently 
probably in fact occurred.”* His rash assurance has left him wide open to 
Hamlet’s too often quoted rebuke to dogmatic philosophy. But this of 
course does not mean : either that Hume’s principles of historical criticism 
must have been wrong; or that the miraculous character of the events in 
question has been demonstrably established. His principles may have been 
sound although they led him to incorrect conclusions sometimes.?* While 
some of the conclusions must fall under suspicion : not because it seems now 
that there may have been “a violation of the laws of nature ”’ after all ; 
but because we have now reason to believe that some of the laws of nature 
are not as Hume thought. 

3. Having presented his three illustrations Hume sums up in one para- 
graph their relevance to the argument examined in II (1) (6) and (c). Next 
in six short paragraphs he returns to two matters broached earlier : the 
peculiar and extraordinary evils which in his view afflict testimony in re- 
ligious cases ; and the peculiar and extraordinary difficulties of discovering 
the truth about the infancy of a religion. He now reviews the upshot of 
the whole argument : “no testimony for any kind of miracle has ever 
amounted to a probability ’’ ; and “ we may establish it as a maxim that 
no human testimony can have such force as to prove a miracle, and make it 
a just foundation for any such [viz., ‘ popular —A.F.] system of religion ” 
(Z.H.U., p. 127). That last clause is, he emphasizes, important : “ a miracle 
can never be proved, so as to be the foundation of a system of religion. . . 
For . . . there may possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual course 
of nature, of such a kind as to admit of proof from human testimony ” (Ibid., 
p. 127 ; italics mine). 

(a) He proceeds to illustrate. Suppose traditions : first of total world- 
wide darkness for eight days from June Ist 1600; next of the death and 
resurrection of Queen Elizabeth. The first but not the second might be 
supported by evidence sufficient to justify belief. Taylor comments : “I 
confess I cannot see on what ground Hume makes any distinction between 
the two cases he has, with notable bad taste, been pleased to imagine ’’.*® 
Yet Hume gives one ground quite explicitly : ‘‘ The decay, corruption, and 
dissolution of nature, is an event rendered probable by so many analogies, 


*1Compare : ‘ To enquire seriously into the nature of the human understanding, 
and to show, from an exact analysis of its powers and capacity, that it is by no means 
fitted to such remote and abstruse subjects ” (Z.H.U., p. 12). 

22See textbooks of abnormal psychology and psychosomatic medicine : “‘ the range 
yg g psychological effects far exceeds what was at one time thought possible ” 
(West, loc. cit., p. 17). 

*3F, H. Bradley deploys four very apt examples in Note D to ‘ The Presuppositions 
of Critical History ’ in Collected Papers (Oxford, 1935), Vol. I, pp. 63-4. 

*4See II (3) (b) below. 

**Taylor, loc. cit., p. 340. He returns to the charge at p. 344 and p. 350. 
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4 


that any phenomenon, which seems to have a tendency towards that 
catastrophe, comes within the reach of human testimony. . .” (£.H.U.,~ 
p. 128). Hume is taking a possible failure of the light of the sun, the moon, | 
and the stars as one more phenomenon of corruption : perhaps he had in | 
mind the idea of a Cosmic Fall, much discussed in the previous century. ; 
Contrariwise a resurrection presumably is thought of as out of line with ” 

the otherwise universal mortality of things. Perhaps Hume was influenced | 

also by two further but related facts. We have come, the world being as 

it is, so to use the word ‘death’ that it is logically impossible to survive © 
death.”” Some Christian apologists, partly perhaps for these reasons, have | 
urged resurrection as a miracle of miracles. ‘ 

(b) Yet something here does cry out for comment and does seem a 
volte-face. For Hume allows that in the first of his supposed cases, and | Fi 
granting certain unfulfilled conditions, “‘ our present philosophers, instead © 
of doubting the fact, ought to receive it as certain, and ought to search for 4 
the causes whence it might be derived” (E.H.U., p. 128, italics mine). Now | i 
he is supposed to be illustrating the conditions needed to justify the wise : 
and learned, who proportion their beliefs to evidence, in believing that a : 
miracle really had occurred. But anyone who admits that some event has : 
occurred and yet insists on proceeding to search for its causes, thereby | 
reveals that he does not take it to be genuinely miraculous. For a genuinely © 
miraculous event, as a violation of the laws of nature, would have no causes, ; 
or at any rate, no natural causes. 

Perhaps it is significant that in this particular paragraph Hume speaks | FI 
of miracles only as “ violations of the usual course of nature ’’’ whereas in| 
the one before, the one after, and elsewhere he writes “‘ the laws of nature ” — 
(p. 128 f, and passim ; italics mine). It looks as if he is here beginning to — 
abandon his characteristic position in favour of a robust uncomplicated 
insistence that really a miracle as a violation of a law of nature must be 
logically impossible ; since authentic laws cannot have any genuine excep- 
tions. ‘‘ We cannot ”’, as Mill has it, “‘ admit a proposition as a law of nature, 
and yet believe a fact in real contradiction to it. We must disbelieve the 
alleged fact, or believe that we are mistaken in admitting the supposed 
law ”’.28 

Apparently, thought not quite certainly, it was this position which Mill © 
himself and Leslie Stephen were taking to be characteristic. Mill refers 
earlier in the same section to ““ Hume’s celebrated doctrine, that nothing is 
credible which is contradictory to experience, or at variance with the laws 
of nature ”’ (Mill, loc. cit., ibid). While Stephen epitomises Hume’s contri- 
bution to the debate in his time : ‘‘ Hume replied that no evidence can prove 


*6Cf. R. W. Hepburn : ‘ Godfrey Goodman : Nature Vilified ’ (Cambridge Journal, 
1954). 


27See my ‘Can a Man Witness his own Funeral?’ in Hibbert Journal, Vol. LIV 
(1956). ' 

*®4 System of Logic, Bk. III, Ch. XXV, § 2. For a recent statement of the same 
position developed see P. H. N owell-Smith’s ‘ Miracles’ in New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology (Edited Flew and MacIntyre, S.C.M. Press, 1955). 
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a miracle ’’.2® These interpretations will not do: for two reasons. 

First : because they ignore his careful concession that there might be 
circumstances in which the evidence was sufficient to justify belief in the 
occurrence of a miraculous event. This is a point which he is at pains to 
make twice : once in the concluding paragraph of Part I; and again in 
Part II in the paragraph under discussion. On the second passage : if in 
making this concession Hume was fully aware that his insistence on launching 
immediately a ‘‘ search for the causes ’’ must make the exception vacuous, 
then his emphatic qualification ‘‘ can never be proved so as to be the founda- 
tion of a system of religion’ becomes pointless (H.H.U., p. 127 ; italics mine). 
While the various arguments peculiarly directed to that special case become 
otiose. On the first passage : to take this without any positive reason as 
an empty rhetorical flourish would be unscholarly and arbitrary. 

Second : such interpretations miss the point of the crucial conception 
of the opposition of proofs. ‘‘ There must be a uniform experience against 
every miraculous event, otherwise the event would not merit that appel- 
lation’. So here we have “a direct and full proof, from the nature of the 
fact, against the existence of any miracle ; nor can such a proof be destroyed, 
or the miracle rendered credible, but by an opposite proof which is superior ” 
(pp. 115, 127). Since Hume has earlier defined proofs as “ such arguments 
from experience as leave no room for doubt or opposition’ (p. 56), it is 
“ at least difficult to understand the suggestion that there could be a proof 
of any proposition if there was also a proof of a second and incompatible 
proposition, unless the remark is meant as a mere rhetorical amplification 
of the statement that proof of the ‘ miraculous ’ is not forthcoming ”’ (Taylor, 
p. 339). 

Difficult, perhaps, but not surely impossible. Certainly Hume’s account 
of the situation is paradoxical. But then in his view we face an antinomy : 
the possibility of a head-on collision between two kinds of proof. One is 
historical : proof, based on testimony, of the occurrence of some particular 
event. The other is of laws of nature : proof, based on an appeal to “a 
firm and unalterable experience” (£.H.U., p. 144) of general regularities. 
Both are essential in a full case for the occurrence of a miracle ; for the con- 
cept of the miraculous combines the two ideas of general law and particular 
exception. Suppose then, he argues, in some instance “the testimony 
considered apart and in itself, amounts to an entire proof; in that case 
there is proof against proof . . .” (p. 114). 

Earlier in Part I he has contended that both sorts of proof appeal ulti- 
mately to experience alone, and are really “founded on the relation of 
cause and effect ” (p. 111). Remembering what he has said already about 
the historian’s inescapable need to rely in his critical assessment of his 
evidence on what he knows of the “ uniformity in human actions ’’,* we 
can now see why Hume allows one exception to his maxim “ no testimony 
is sufficient to establish a miracle” (pp. 115 f). He cannot insist that the 

*History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Third Edition), Vol. I, p. 271. 

In Part I of § VIII : ‘ Of Liberty and Necessity ’ : compare Bradley loc. cit., passim. 
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proof of a law of nature must always be stronger than any proof of an ex. 
ception to it. For it is at least theoretically possible that the testimony 
might be so strong that to insist on the universal validity of one law of 
nature (e.g. some biological law about the conditions for restoration of 
tissues) would inevitably involve abandoning the idea of the universal 
validity of another (e.g. some psychological law covering the behaviour of 
witnesses). 

This subtle position Mill misrepresents as crude common sense : “‘ Hume’s 
celebrated doctine, that nothing is credible which is contradictory to 
experience or at variance with the laws of nature, is merely this very plain 
and harmless proposition, that whatever is contradiction to a complete! 
induction is incredible’ (Mill, ibid). Hume’s actual view is unstable as’ 
well as subtle. It has a natural tendency to develop into the position to. 
wards which in this paragraph he is sliding. For his idea of the opposition 
of proofs is mediated by the concept miracle—it is, in his material mode of 
thought, “derived from the very nature of the fact” (#.H.U., p. 127). 








Yet pressed only a little further his analysis of this concept, by itself and” 
without benefit of the other idea, entails that miracles as such must be” 
logically impossible. But to take this ultra-short way as characteristically | 
his is to fail to do justice : either to the actual course of the argument in 
the essay ; or to its place in a developing controversy. 

(c) This last point comes out well in Stephen.*! Hume was writing for 
a public which might have read Zachary Pearce’s Miracles of Jesus Vindicated 
(1729) and which had called for edition after edition of Thomas Sherlock’s 
Trial of the Witnesses (1729), an early and unsophisticated exercise in the’ 





genre of Frank Morison’s Who moved the Stone? (Appleton-Century, 1930 :_ 


Faber, 1931). This, together with the interests which were to earn him his 


reputation as “‘ Mr. Hume the historian’, explains why he approaches the 


problem from the historical rather than the scientific angle.®* It is set by” 
“the accounts of miracles and prodigies . . . found in all history, sacred 
and profane ” (Z.H.U., p. 110). This, together with the theological interests | 
which led to The Natural History of Religion and the Dialogues, and which 
are already obvious in the #.H.U.,** explains why he keeps harping on the 

%1Zoc. cit., Vol. I, Ch. IV, especially § V : ‘ The Argument from Miracles ’. 

To bring out this contrast compare T. H. Huxley’s critique in his Hume (Mac- 
millan, 1887), Ch. VII. He holds: “ the essential argument of Hume’s famous dis- 
quisition upon miracles . . . may safely be declared to be irrefragable ” (p. 130). But 
he mistakes it to be an appeal to the evidence for regularity in nature, justifying a 
request to ‘‘ those who would have us put faith in the actual occurrence of interruptions 
of that order, to produce evidence . . . superior . . . to that which leads us to believe 
in it ” (pp. 129-130). What really was characteristic of and crucial for Hume he regards 
as ‘“‘ shell of very doubtful value ” surrounding this “‘ kernel of his essay” (p. 130). 
Yet afterwards he concedes that ‘“‘ Hume’s arguments have a very different value... 
when we turn from the question of the possibility . . . to that respecting the grounds 





upon which we are justified in believing any particular miracle ” (p. 134). In Huxley’s 
Hamlet the Prince of Denmark enters only for the final Act. 


%3Most conspicuously in § VIII Part II, § X, § XI, and § XII Part III. 


Convinced that this whole essay was a sly farrago cooked up as one more move in a © 


lifelong publicity hunt, Taylor takes no account of this authentic abiding interest 


(pp. 331-2 and passim). B. M. Laing lapses similarly in his ‘ Hume’s Dialogues ’, though 7 


not in his Hume (Benn, 1932). In the former he writes: “ the Essay on Miracles is 
essentially a discussion on evidence, religious issues being employed as a medium for 
detached examination of logical issues ’’ (Philosophy 1937, p. 180). 
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theme of resurrection. It is not wantonly “notable bad taste’ (Taylor, 
p. 340) but rather a response in controversy to “a movement of concen- 
tration ” recently performed by “ the orthodox party ” ; in deciding “ The 
fate of Christianity might be staked on the proof of the resurrection ’’.™ 

The same neglected historical context explains and justifies the definition 
to which Huxley and Taylor both take different exceptions. Hume’s check 
is officially defensive. “‘ A miracle ”’, he claims, “‘ may be accurately defined, 
a transgression of a law of nature by a particular volition of the Deity...” 
(Z.H.U., p. 115 n). Huxley’s objections are mainly on the lines suggested 
by Mill. But he concedes the definition to be “in accordance with a com- 
mon practice of believers ’’,3® without realizing the importance of this. 
The appropriate definition is the one appropriate to the controversy to 
which the essay belongs. Taylor first contrives to detect three different 
senses or definitions in Hume (Taylor, pp. 333 f). Then later, imputing as 
usual bad faith, he undertakes to eliminate an ambiguity, supposedly 
crucial : between miracle “simply an unusual ard arresting event” ; and 
miracle ‘‘an event, not necessarily particular unusual, which is held to 
disclose, as most events do not, the direct activity of God ”’ (p. 342). Neither, 
surely, of these suggested senses is strong enough to have been acceptable 
to either Hume or his contemporary opponents. Hume in Part I makes a 
point of contrasting the miraculous with the merely unusual. While, in 
the very passage of Thomas to which Taylor refers, the saint insists that 
even in the commonest sort of miracle God must work absque principiis 
naturae operantibus.*" 

Again, Taylor would have it that discussion of miracles in his second, 
theological, sense is “‘ a piece of irrelevance ” (p. 343). Yet the most empha- 
sized conclusion, and hence one might think the main object, of § X is the 
denial, which flatly contradicts the contention on which the orthodox 
apologists had concentrated, that miracles can serve as “the foundation 
of a system of religion ” (#.H.U., p. 127). While in § XI his sceptical friend 
would establish the complementary thesis that : ““ No new fact can ever be 
inferred from the religious hypothesis ’’ (theism). Taylor will allow, without 
ever recognizing its kinship with Hume’s main point, that : “ The alleged 
occurrence of miracles cannot itself be rationally made a premise for the 
argument for Theism ” (p. 362). But he would suggest that if the miracles 
cannot support the system, the system may support the miracles: “A 
theist . . . will thus reasonably regard it as to be expected that surprises 

“Stephen, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 238. 


**See II (3) (b) above. 

*Huxley, pp. 130-4; quote at p. 130. Compare definitions quoted by Laing and 
Kemp Smith from Tindal and Clarke (loc. cit., p. 134 and p. 48 n. respectively). Also 
Bayle Dictionnaire (1730), Vol. IV, p. 264 n. : “* Les Cartesiens . . . suposent que quand 
il fait des miracles il n’observe point les Loix generales qu’il a etabliés ; il y fait une 
exception .. .”. 

*7Summa contra Gentiles, Bk. III, Ch. 101. Compare : Illa igitur proprie miracula 
dicenda sunt quae divinitus fiunt praeter ordinem communiter observatum in rebus. 
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of a certain kind . . . should occur in history ” (p. 360). Hume gives his 
short answer here, but develops it in the next and complementary essay.™ 

4. In the next two paragraphs Hume, commenting on the resurrection, 
argues : “ should this miracle [viz. the Elizabethan resurrection] be ascribed 


to any new system of religion . . . this very circumstance would be a full 
proof of a cheat. . .” (#.H.U., p. 129). Taylor complains : “ it is hard to 
understand why testimony . . . should lose . . . value merely because the 


belief in the event had led ex post facto to the appearance of a ‘ new system 
of religion’ ”’ (p. 340). But it is not in the least hard to understand what 
Hume’s position is. He has already argued at length that testimony in 


such cases should be peculiarly suspect, though admittedly he takes no ; 
account of the possibility Taylor apparently is imagining, where the testi-_ 


mony for the miracles is prior to and independent of the religious beliefs, 


He sums up again in this same paragraph, citing in the next the authority 


of Francis Bacon in support of “‘a general resolution, never to lend any 
attention to it. . .” (#.H.U., p. 129). 


5. Finally we come to the last two paragraphs, containing the notorious 
conclusion : “that the Christian Religion not only was at first attended 
with miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed by any reasonable 
person without one” (#.H.U., p. 131). Taylor calls this a ‘“ volte-face” 
(p. 341), and refers to “ the current view that it is a piece of mere mockery ” 
(p. 342). Yet it is not quite the volte-face he takes it to be. Having ignored 
the emphasis in ““ Hume’s exordium ”’ (p. 342) on the concern with evidence, 
Taylor inevitably sees the peroration as in sharper contrast than it really 
is. Hume is not here making any last minute withdrawals about the his- 
torical evidence. It is precisely from its utter inadequacy, “ according to 


the measures of probability above established ” (#.H.U., p. 130), that he | 


argues to his admittedly paradoxical mocking conclusion : “‘ Mere reason 
is insufficient to convince us . . . whoever is moved by Faith to assent . . . 
is conscious of a continued miracle in his own person, which subverts all 
the principles of his understanding, and gives him a determination to believe 
what is most contrary to custom and experience ” (#.H.U., p. 131). This 
though ironical is surely straightforward enough : especially when we recall, 
as Kemp Smith reminds us, “ what, in Hume’s day, was the declared teaching 
of the Reformed Churches ” about the miraculous origins of faith and the 
workings of grace.*® 


%* “* Though the Being to whom the miracle is ascribed, be . . . Almighty, it does 
not, upon that account, become a whit more probable ; since it is impossible for us 
to know the attributes or actions of such a Being, otherwise than from the experience 
that we have of his productions, in, the usual course of nature” (H.H.U., p. 129). 
This is the only but sufficient passage linking the argument of § X to that of § XI. 


Kemp Smith, p. 47: ef. Ch. I and II passim. Compare : ‘‘ Converts know that 
their innermost hearts are changed and that they have within them a witness which 
has no humanistic explanation. And there is no explanation except a supernatural 
one” (Mr. Kenneth de Courcy in the Spectator, 17/5/57) ; and the even more radical 
view that theological utterance acquires sense only by a miracle, found in Karl Barth’s 
Prolegomena to Church Dogmatics. 


Taylor nevertheless develops a more tortuous and less creditable inter- 
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pretation. He takes Hume to be making a concession required by his theory 
of belief and analysis of causal connection ; and sees Hume’s irony as aimed 
also at “‘ ‘ dangerous friends or disguised enemies ’ to Newtonian science ” 
(p. 353). For this second suggestion he can offer no direct evidence what- 
soever. By a judo move he uses his very weakness to confound the enemy : 
“The reason must be that notoriety was to be got by an attack on the 
Church ; an attack on the Royal Society would pass unregarded ”’ (p. 355). 
In support of the first suggestion he contends that “ before we can get at 
the real meaning of his argument, we have to translate its terms into the 
language of Humean scepticism ” (p. 345). This done, the upshot becomes : 
“Properly speaking, there are no laws of nature to be violated, but there 
are habits of expectation which any one of us, as a fact, finds himself unable 
to break through ”’ (p. 349). Since, manifestly, some do continue to believe 
the incredible Hume has to make the concession embodied in such “ pro- 
vocative language ”’ (p. 352). 

Now no doubt this is something which Hume might have meant, and 
which perhaps he ought to have meant. Taylor is not, however, entitled to 
say this was in fact what Hume did mean and must have meant. It is im- 
proper to draw heavily for ammunition on the Treatise, without noticing 
Hume’s complaints against “‘ a practice very contrary to all rules of candour 
and fair dealing” (H.H.U., p. 2). It is radically unsound to argue : from 
(your view of) what ‘‘ Hume is entitled, on his own principles, to mean ” 
(Taylor, p. 348) ; to what in fact he did mean. 

When we turn to what Hume actually says we find the case by no means 
open-and-shut. Kemp Smith notes that “ law ” always appears in the-plural 
as part of “‘ the laws of nature ” ; except in the accurate definition. So by 
their violation Hume intends : “ to signify solely what is contrary to the 
common course of nature, i.e. in theological phraseology, the supernatural ”’ 
(Kemp Smith, p. 48). Insofar as this is to equate “the laws of nature ” 
with ‘‘ the usual course of nature ”’ there are difficulties. This interpreta- 
tion fits well the notorious question-begging : “it is a miracle, that a dead 
man should come to life ; because that has never been observed in any age 
or country ” (#.H.U.. p. 115). And with the commendation of M. Heraut 
for reasoning “like a man of sense, from natural causes” (p. 345). But it 
nullifies the distinction elaborated between what is ‘‘ only marvellous ” and 
what is “‘ really miraculous ”’ (p. 114). It takes all force from repeated appeals 
to “‘ the very nature of the fact’. And it takes no account of the change 
of phrasing, when Hume is considering the admission of a genuine excep- 
tion.* Precisely the same difficulties confront Taylor’s interpretation.” 
Additionally he has the problem of accounting for Hume’s insistence that 
there might be real but undetectable miracles (H.H.U., p. 115 n). Yet we 


“See the excellent discussion of this and similar mistaken principles of interpretation 
in R. Robinson Plato’s Earlier Dialectic (Second Ed. O.U.P., 1953), Ch. I. 


“1See IT (3) (b) above. 
“2Which was apparently also that of T. H. Green : see Works, Vol. I, p. 276 n. 
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have already found sufficient reason, quite apart from the account of why 
a resurrection would be miraculous, to say that “laws of nature ”’ is not 
taken consistently and clearly in the modern sense.** It might be suggested 





that Hume was really quite clear in his own mind about what he himse 
was entitled to mean by “ laws of nature ”’ ; but that (apparent) inconsisten. 
cies arose in arguing ad homines against people whose position depended on 
giving to it a sense, or pseudo-sense, stronger than this”. Certainly it is 
important to remember that his argument is officially defensive.“4 But 
earlier in the H.H.U. he defines a cause : 
“an object, followed by another, and where all the objects similar 
to the first are followed by objects similar to the second or, in other words, 
where, if the first object had not been, the second never had existed” 
(£.H.U., p. 76). 
The unnoticed gulf between the first definition and the second is both the 
measure of the inadequacy of Hume’s analysis and an indication that he 
did not appreciate how much of the idea of lawful connection he was by 
it committed to abandon.® 
Antony FLEW 
University College of North Staffordshire. 
*8See IT (3) (b) above. 
“4See I (3) (a) and II (3) (c) above. 
“See Flew loc. cit., and ‘ Causal Disorder Again ’ (Analysis, Vol. 17). 
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A REASSESSMENT: DOES ETHICS HAVE ANY 
METAPHYSICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS ? 


Does ethics have any need for metaphysics ? Our answer is in the affir- 
mative. Is it possible to investigate all ethical problems independently of 
a metaphysical commitment ? Our answer is in the negative. This paper 
will set as its main problem the analysis of the relationship between meta- 
physics and ethics. However, it is first necessary to deal with two prelim- 
inary problems. In Part I we shall raise the question, What is Metaphysics ? 
In Part II we shall ask, What is Ethics? Only in Part III can we attempt 
to show the connection between them. 


PART I 


This is no place to enter into an extended discussion of the nature of 
metaphysics, a topic that would require a lengthy treatise in itself. What 
we can do is to provide a brief statement of metaphysics which is at the same 
time best known and least controversial (as far as a philosophical thesis 
can be). We will present only a limited conception of metaphysics here ; 
although we may personally hold metaphysics to be broader in scope. Our 
purpose merely is to show that the criticisms of metaphysical ethics have 
gone too far and that there is some connection between metaphysics and 
ethics. This goal will be fulfilled even if we show a limited connection. We 
are not going to argue about whether metaphysics seeks the ‘ ultimate 
realities ’ of existence, or the ‘ comprehensive unity and synthesis’ of all 
knowledge, as some metaphysicians have argued. Whether metaphysics 
is concerned with the ‘ generic traits of existence ’, or the ‘ pervasive charac- 
teristics of experience and knowledge’ is undoubtedly an important issue ; 
but for reasons of economy we will not enter into that question either (al- 
though we suspect that both points of view may be true). 

The sense of metaphysics that we will elaborate is that which is pursued 
by all metaphysicians (and most philosophers) no matter what their labels 
or affiliations. In sophisticated philosophical company this is sometimes 
called the ‘ philosophy of science ’,! or more recently ‘ conceptual analysis ’. 

Metaphysics as we conceive it, at the very minimum, is concerned with 


1It seems as though Pap’s analysis of metaphysical presuppositions is frequently 
in opposition to the term ‘ metaphysics ’, and not ‘ presupposition ’. (See : Does Science 
Have Metaphysical Presuppositions ?”’ in Readings in the Philosophy of Science, ed. 
by Feigl, H. and Brodbeck, M., N. Y., Appleton, 1953). Unfortunately, the emotive 
repugnance to the term ‘ metaphysics’ is so strong that this frequently raises a false 
smokescreen. Pap himself expresses the hope that the issue between metaphysicians 
and non-metaphysicians is not merely a linguistic one about the use of a term. Sadly, 
this all too often has been the case in the past. We trust that the following account 
may be evaluated on its own merits independently of mere terminological prejudices. 
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uncovering and analyzing basic presuppositions ; it is an inquiry into Sunda. 
mental concepts and categories. We hold that any given subject matter, or 
any human activity or investigation presupposes certain root categories. A 
metaphysical analysis is an inquiry into the meaning and/or adequacy of 
such presuppositions and categories. But what is a ‘ presupposition’? Its 
meaning is not easily definable, since it has been used synonymously with 
‘ supposition ’, ‘ preconception ’, ‘ presumption ’, ‘ assumption ’, ‘ supposal ’, | 
‘foundation ’, ‘ ground ’, ‘ postulate ’, etc. ; and there are subtle differences 
between many of these terms. In general, however, a ‘ presupposition ’ may 
be said to be a fundamental concept or category in regard to a specific 
system of sentences or beliefs. What is a ‘ category’? Here too there may 
be many synonyms : ‘ class ’, ‘ classification ’, ‘ division ’, ‘ grouping range ’, 
‘kind’, ‘sort’, ‘taxonomic’, ete. A ‘category’ is usually a large area | 
generalization which isolates and distinguishes a set of entities, or events, | 
or beliefs about them, and as such is of a distinct logical type. 





A ‘presupposition’ is that which is antecedently assumed, usually © 
without question, as basic to a system of propositions or beliefs. It may be. 


explicitly recognized, but is usually only implicitly present. To say that 


p presupposes q means that the holder of p (a word, sentence, theory, or | 
belief) assumes an even more fundamental sentence g. To clarify the pre- 
supposition of a word would be to make clear the assumed rules of use. 
To clarify a proposition would be to make clear the initial assumed rules 
and empirical generalizations held by the user. A presupposition does not 
necessarily refer to a necessary condition, nor to a premise ; nor is it ana 
priori truth. Rather q here may refer to various types of sentences having 
different functions. These may be empirical generalizations, rules of pro- 
cedure, decisions or values, that the commitment to p involves. In other 
words, every conceptual system itself is based on other propositions as 
foundational to that system. A metaphysical analysis examines the basic 
reasons for the choice of one system rather than another. It is not within 
a system so much as about it. Metaphysics is an attempt to interpret, re- 
order, and re-organize the sets of ideas with which we think about the world. 
It is a plotting of the main relief and contours of our conceptual map, par- 
ticularly in an effort to find out the common features of our many branches 
of knowledge. 

The view of metaphysics here advocated is, of course, close to Kant. 
A good case can be made for interpreting Aristotle’s Metaphysics essentially 
in these terms. The best defence of this conception, however, is made by 
Collingwood.* The subject matter of metaphysics may be any context of 
inquiry. It may be, for instance, the natural sciences and their guiding 
conceptions of the universe. A metaphysical inquiry of this sort would 
entail a critical investigation of the foundations of the sciences at any one 

*See : Black, Max, ‘ Definitions and Presuppositions ” in Problems of Analysis, 
Cornell University Press, 1954, particularly for his analysis of the presuppositions 
of words. 

*Collingwood, R. G., An Essay on Metaphysics, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1940, 
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da.- historical period (such as E. A. Burtt’s study of Newtonian science). Or 
or. a metaphysical conceptual analysis might also be concerned with the grounds 
A of the social sciences and their prevailing view of man. This would be a meta- 
‘of’ physics of human nature. But how is metaphysical analysis to be distin- 
Ita} guished from what the average scientist or specialist does? Surely the 
ith’ physicist does not normally concern himself with his implicit framework 
il’, (except at times of great change and intellectual ferment, or when he en- 
ces counters obstacles in explanation) ; similarly the biological or social scientist 
lay sis largely unconcerned with a broader perspective of his subject genus. But 
ifie | the philosopher is so concerned. He asks, ‘‘ What is ‘space’, ‘time’, 
ay ‘cause’”’ ; or “ What is ‘ mind’, ‘ will’, ‘behaviour’? ” These are ques- 
_ tions of the highest metaphysical significance. The metaphysical analysis 
=| of categories and presuppositions is not carried on in isolation. The meta- 

i 

i 





physician, to be effective, must be a literate being. The metaphysican uses 
both his own experience and the public knowledge of his age. He expects 
to learn from science, art, religion, morality. He seeks analogies, unities, 
be | and similarities between various fields and subject matters. He strives to 


at 4 connect, relate, generalize, and broaden frames of reference. He tries to 
or’ discover the various implications which different fields of inquiry have for 
e-| one another. Yet his main interest is : What do they refer to? Are they 
2? + warranted ? Whitehead has called this “‘ the critique of abstractions ”’. 

es Many have considered epistemology to be part of the broader domain 
ot of metaphysics. Its key questions are, of course, thoroughly philosophical 





a ___ in character : What is ‘ truth ’, ‘ evidence ’, ‘ validity’? What are the key 
ig ' methods and criteria employed in empirical inquiry and reasoning? The 
O- ; answers to these questions are meta-generalizations derived from the careful 


er —«s scrutiny of the many intellectual activities of men. It is the task of the 
AS epistemologist to render explicit and to criticize what other men implicitly 
ic} assume in the way of knowledge. But many have argued that ontological 
in = questions continually are intruding on the epistemologist—‘‘ What are 
». | sense data about?” ‘‘ What is real?” etc.—and that epistemology is 
i.| | dependent upon metaphysics for their solution. Now contemporary ethics 
r largely has been concerned with epistemological and semantic problems. 
9 If we followed this kind of reasoning, then we might infer that ethics, too, 


is dependent upon metaphysics for the resolution of some of its problems. 
But we will not adopt this as the main line of argument. The relationship 
between epistemology and metaphysics is far more complex than the space 
| We can give to it here will allow ; and we wish to avoid the charge that we 
have solved our problem merely by definition. We do wish to argue, how- 
ever, that the constant aim of a metaphysics which is critical, yet creative, 
} is to make clear what is only vaguely understood and half-recognized by 
others. We submit that metaphysics, at the very least, is a discovery, clari- 
fication and criticism of the basic presuppositions and categories of any given 
subject matter. This type of metaphysics is within the domain of conscious 
awareness ; it is orientation toward our most fundamental assumptions. 


7 Oo S Ss SS Ff 
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And it is the relationship of this type of metaphysics to ethics that we are 
especially concerned with elaborating. 


PART II 


But what is ethics? It is first necessary to make a distinction between 
‘morals ’ and ‘ ethics ’. This usage is fairly well established today. ‘ Morals’ 
refers to the customs, mores, and ideals that a society cherishes and lives 
by, to the relations between people within it, and to the goals and ideals of 
an individual that control his conduct and character. ‘ Ethics ’(or ‘ the 
philosophy of morals’) on the contrary is about such customs, relations, 
conduct and character. It is a critical investigation of customary and 
individual morality. Actually ‘ ethics ’ is everything that philosophers have 
decided that it should be ; for ethics is a human invention, a field of directed 
inquiry, grounded in the proposal that philosophers investigate a specific 
range of problems in a certain way. 

There are a variety of problems and issues that have concerned ethical 
philosophers. In order to define the subject matter of ethics we will isolate 
only some of its main problems. We may list them under three headings : 
First, theoretical ethics : This is the most fundamental type of inquiry. It 
deals with the nature of ‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘right’, ‘ wrong’, ‘ justice’, 
‘ virtue ’, ‘ obligation’ and other basic concepts. It seeks to define them 
and to ascertain their nature, function, and analytic interrelations. In its 
broader sense, this inquiry may be called the metaphysics of morals : What 
is the ontological status of ‘ good’ and ‘right’? What is the axiological 
basis of morality, or the relationship of value to nature and to human 
nature? In its narrow sense this inquiry becomes meta-linguistic analysis. 
Here the main problem is the problem of the logic of language and meaning : 
What is the meaning of moral terms and concepts? May we define them ! 
How are they used? Theoretical ethics is a cognitive enterprise which is 
primarily concerned with knowledge and understanding and only incidentally 
interested in recommending overt action or evincing moral persuasion. 

Second, practical ethics : A great deal has been made of the contentions 
by recent British philosophers* that ethics should be concerned first and 
foremost with action and conduct. This was one of the cardinal features 
of an earlier American pragmatism, although the initial lead for it had been 
given by Aristotle with his emphasis on praxis. The main problems of this 
type of ethical inquiry are usually epistemological : What is moral know- 
ledge ? What constitutes moral evidence ? How do people reach decisions ! 
Is there a logic of practice? Is there an ideal method, standard, norm, or 
guide to be discovered? Although the philosopher in this regard may not 
be directly concerned with offering advice or exhorting “ noble ” behaviour, 
it is held that his inquiry is more intimately related to the processes of actual 


‘See : Nowell-Smith, P. H., Ethics, Penguin Books, Ltd., 1954; Hare, R. M., The 
Language of Morals, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952 ; Toulmin, 8. E., An H-xamination 
of the Place of Reason in Ethics, Cambridge, University Press, 1950; Hampshire, S., 
“ Fallacies in Moral Philosophy’, Mind, Vol. LVIII, 1949, pp. 466-82. 
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‘ 


deliberation. To discover what are ‘“ good reasons’ for one action rather 
than another allegedly is closer to the concrete situations of decision than 
to ascertain the nature of ‘ good’ or ‘ right’. 

Third, moral criticism : Here we enter the actual area of moral recom- 
mendation. The philosopher who participates seeks to tell what he thinks 
is good, bad, right, wrong. He tries to offer solutions to moral problems. 
He may indeed try to arouse sentiment for one way of life rather than 
another—as for example in the devotion to the ‘ life of reason’ of Aristotle 
and Spinoza. He may try to persuade, motivate, educate, or inculcate a 
sense of obligation in his readers. In this capacity the philosopher is like 
the minister or social worker. He differs from them only in that he attempts 
consciously to formulate and rationally to defend his recommendations. 

The dividing line between theoretical ethics, practical ethics, and morals 
cannot always be simply drawn. Each activity differs in degree and 
emphasis. All human activities involve proposals and choices. All express 
our value-preferences. There are, however, different levels of persuasive 
activity. The theoretical philosopher is dedicated to truth, meaning, or 
linguistic clarification. His therapy is usually limited to a small band of 
intellectual toilers. At most, his goal is to redirect the beliefs about morals 
of his fellow specialists and not to redirect their overt moral behaviour. 
The philosopher of practical decision is perhaps more closely related to 
life. He may formulate a logic of practice, i.e. methods and rules of decision- 
making. This is based on both an inspection of how people do argue and a 
critical normative estimation of the types of reasoning considered to be the 
most adequate or valid. Inductive and deductive logic are likewise norma- 
tive, since both set down and delimit the boundaries of confirmability and 
validity. Yet the delimitation of the rules of logic in various domains may 
not necessarily lead to overt action. Commitment to the canons of scientific 
method or logic does involve value-preferences, at least implicitly. However, 
the commitment usually is not as direct or forceful as say the type of commit- 
ment found in activities related to moral criticism ; for with moral criticism, 
sentiment and feeling are more closely related to action and belief, and the 
philosopher is not so much interested in understanding, viewing, or observing, 
as he is in participating and acting. In all three types of inquiries we have 
action, but in the last the action is directive, applied and moral, whereas 
in the first and second it is comparatively more dispassionate, intellectual 
and ethical. 

In brief, then, ethics is the study of the basic concepts of moral behaviour 
and the elaboration of the logical processes of decision ; whereas morals is con- 
cerned more intimately with the actual direction and motivation of conduct 
and obligation along lines considered to be ‘ good’, ‘ bad’, ‘ right’, ‘ wrong’. 


PART III 


But what is the relationship between metaphysics and ethics? The 
prevailing view is to deny any connection and to assert an absolute autonomy 
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and independence for the latter. Now we wish to argue that there is an 
important relationship. Some of the questions of ethics are dependent upon 
metaphysics, and some not. It is our task to define this dependence more 
precisely. 

There is, we submit, at least a three-fold relationship : (1st) Ethical 
philosophy presupposes metaphysical assumptions and categories explicitly 
or implicitly. (2nd) Some of the conclusions of metaphysics are of the 
highest significance to ethics in clarifying its presuppositions. This is partic. 
ularly true of the metaphysics of man, but it is also true of the metaphysics 
of nature. (3rd) Both ethics and moral practice reflect human experience, 
As such, they are capable of throwing some light on the problem of meta- 
physics and providing some test for the adequacy and inclusiveness of 
many metaphysical hypotheses. Metaphysics itself is rooted in a moral 
choice and value-preference. Thus, as Kant showed, it is necessary for 
metaphysics to pay heed to the findings of moral experience. However, it 
is the first and second senses only and not the third sense that we will be 
concerned with investigating in this paper. 


Every branch of knowledge assumes certain ultimate conceptions. Moral © 


philosophy as conceived in the West has its own presuppositions : (a) It 
assumes that men are free, autonomous beings capable of some choice. 
(6) It assumes that action proceeds from deliberation and a state of character. 
(c) Traditional practical ethics also holds that knowledge of moral principles 
has a role to play in life and that human beings may freely acquire and 
select standards, rules or precepts in making such choices. (d) And finally, 
it presupposes that individuals (and groups) are responsible for their decisions 
and actions (in its Kantian formulation, that ‘‘ ought ”’ implies “ can ’’). 

All this in essence involves a metaphysics of the self and a theory of 
human nature. This metaphysics of man, having a classical, Greek and 
Christian basis, was formulated in pre-Darwinian and pre-social science 
terms. It takes the individual rather than the institution as central. It 
presupposes what are now familiar basic concepts: ‘freedom’, ‘ will’, 
‘motive ’, ‘ consciousness ’, ‘mind’, ‘ choice’, ‘ deliberation’, ‘ responsi- 
bility ’, ete. This view of man is so pervasive in our culture that even the 
most recent and sophisticated studies of ethics for the most part accept 
them.> Yet the validity and adequacy of this picture of man have been 
seriously questioned by many tendencies within the contemporary sciences 
of man—behaviourism, freudianism, and cultural anthropology, to mention 
only a few. Behaviourism breaks down the dualism between mind-body ; 
freudianism points out the many unconscious sources of motivation ; and 
cultural anthropology reveals the limits put on human choice by socio- 
cultural forces. Is the classic picture of man ultimately correct, to be ac- 
cepted as unquestioned ? To argue in these terms is to behave ostrich-like 


5See especially : Toulmin, S., “‘ The Logical Status of Psychoanalysis”, Analysis, 
Vol. 9, No. 2, 1948; Flew, A., “‘ Psychoanalytic Explanation”, Analysis, Vol. 10, 
No. 1, 1949, 
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in view of the great expansion in the twentieth century of our knowledge 
of man. It is fair, we believe, to argue that, if ethical inquiry is to progress, 
it is necessary to clarify the implicit assumptions of Western ethics concerning 
the nature of man. 

As we have seen, theoretical ethics is an inquiry into basic ethical con- 
cepts. Both naturalistic and idealistic philosophers in the classic and con- 
temporary tradition have been concerned with defining ethical or value 
concepts by relating them to human nature. Thus Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 
T. H. Green, Mill, Dewey, and Perry, among others, relate good to their 
conceptions of man—self-realizationism, conativism, hedonism, cognitivism 
or behaviourism. For those who accept this approach a necessary prolegom- 
enon to any ethical investigation is a determination of the nature of man. 
Good (or value) is generally interpreted to refer to those processes which 
human beings maintain, strive for, bring into being, fulfil, realize, cherish, 
hold dear, like, desire, or prefer. In the human context ‘ value ’ is said to 
involve conscious awareness and selection by the individual or social group. 
‘Moral value ’ is only one species of value, that which is related to individual 
choice and to the obligations of individuals to each other. Those philo- 
sophers who have knowingly pursued this investigation of human nature 
have usually had either axiology, metaphysics, or theoria of value in mind. 
The question that may be asked, however, is whether any and all ethical 
(and value) investigations ultimately depend upon a metaphysical view 
of man ? 

Many ethical philosophers have devoted themselves to the meaning 
question independently of the ontological question. But we doubt that a 
complete theory of language can be divorced from a theory of man or a 
theory of nature. Even those who have eschewed metaphysics have done 
so in terms of their own hidden metaphysical categories and criteria. For 
Moore, ‘ good’ like ‘ yellow’ cannot be defined because it is a “ simple 
quality’. But what in the world is meant by a “ simple quality ” ? Moore’s 
analysis allegedly was in opposition to Hegelian metaphysical system-build- 
ing ; yet the injection of ‘‘ non-natural qualities’ into nature is as much a 
metaphysical thesis as any metaphysical definition of good. 

It is widely held today that moral value terms cannot be defined by 
reference to descriptive predicates. To say that ‘ X has value’ or ‘ is good ’, 
according to Moore, is to attribute an objective ontological property to X. 
But most recent post-Mooreans have denied Moore’s objectivist metaphysical 
foundations. The emotivists, for example, have interpreted value terms as 
emotive expressions and imperatives. And the school of ordinary language 
has argued that we cannot discover any simple referential meaning for 
value terms, but that the meaning of terms depends upon their uses. 

Is this attack on descriptive ethics correct? Granted that the term 
“good ’ has no meaning independently of the language uses men adopt, but 
what about the concept good? Is there any objective entity to which it 
refers ? Men seem to use the concept in many different ways. The emotivists 
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go far beyond the ordinary uses of moral predicates by offering a modg 
for interpreting ‘ value’ as : “I like X, you do so as well”. By their own 
criteria they fail because men do not always employ such predicates in the 
way that Ayer or Stevenson claim. The most important difficulty with the 
emotive theory is that it is based upon a dualistic theory of man : belief 


and attitude, intellect and feeling, cognition and emotion. Its theory off 


meaning thus presupposes a theory of man. The difference between classical 
ethics and emotive ethics is that the former recognizes this fact and turns 
to it directly ; whereas the latter does not, yet depends upon it indirectly, 

Is the view that the meaning of a sentence is to be discovered in its use 
devoid of metaphysics? If Ryle’s Concept of Mind is any indication, then 
it, too, has its own metaphysics of man. This approach to ethical concepts 
is alleged to be a mild one devoid of any nasty philosophical commitments, 
Ordinary language is supposed to help us to discover the logic of language, 
Whose language ? Not the English or Indo-European alone, we are assured, 
but all languages. But there are many uses; are we supposed to inspect 
them all? No, we are told, the problem is not that of descriptive linguistics, 


but of discovering the ‘typical’ or ‘normal’ uses of terms and concepts © 
But what is a ‘ typical’ or ‘normal’ use? Surely, some language stocks are! 


capable of expressing concepts which others cannot. What was typical 
three hundred years ago, or will be typical one hundred years from now 
(if we last that long) may not be typical today. What special magic does 
‘typical’ possess anyway? Although we may learn what people think 
they mean by terms and concepts when they use them, are some uses truer 


or more acceptable than others? This, of course, brings us to the kind of | 


questions which confronted Plato in the Cratylus about the ontological 
status of terms and concepts. And what else is the recent discussion of the 
functions of language, if not a metaphysical discussion of conventionalism 
versus realism? A rose is a rose by whatever name you call it (or is it 4), 
and metaphysics is metaphysics whether you choose to call it ‘ logical 
analysis ’ or ‘ metaphysics ’. 

Thus theoretical ethics seems to involve some metaphysics; at the 
very least, it involves a metaphysics of man and a metaphysics of language. 
That ethics requires a full-blown metaphysics of nature or a Weltanschauung 
as well we are not prepared to argue. It is true that people who hold overall 
metaphysical views do find that these influence their ethical concepts and 


attitudes. For example, a person who believes that God is the supreme ~ 


reality is more likely to define good in a way different from the agnostic. 
But since in this paper we are interested in examining only a minimal con- 
ception of metaphysics we will not pursue this question further. 

Is there a connection between practical ethics and metaphysics? The 
relation here is much less evident than between theoretical ethics and meta- 
physics. Many recent ethical inquirers tell us that they are not concerned 
with theoretical ethics, axiology, or the definition of basic concepts. Nor 
are they concerned with moral criticism. They are, they say, interested 
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only in discovering the logic of choice, the modes of moral reasoning, the 
nature of good reasons for an action. Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics is 
taken as the model for this rather fashionable view.* But it must be re- 
membered that the Nicomachean Ethics is one phase of a broader metaphysics 
of nature and that metaphysical assumptions permeate it. There is a theory 
of good and of human nature. For Aristotle deliberation and practical 
wisdom follow from his psychology. Thus practical ethics in the last analysis 
cannot be abstracted from theoretical wisdom or scientific knowledge. 
True, Aristotle tells us that ethics is not merely concerned with knowing 
good, but with making men good.” Yet becoming good depends upon a 
knowledge of what the chief good is for man, and this in turn depends upon 
a teleological view of the human species. 

It is undoubtedly the case that we can discuss the methods of decision- 
making without being overtly involved with metaphysics, much the same 
as we can investigate many of the rules of deductive or inductive logic free 
of entangling metaphysical alliances. But to develop a logic of practical 
choice involves some conception of what is good, bad, right, wrong, as 
standards of choice. And if so, we are sooner or later brought back to theo- 
retical ethics. While there may be some autonomy in developing the prin- 
ciples of logic, one is especially liable to encounter difficulties in normative 
logic since the rules of choice are not as well-established as in other fields. 
People are apt to ask all sorts of embarrassing questions : What is a rule ? 
Why follow one rule rather than another? Why abide by such logical 
criteria ? These questions inevitably lead us to the very grounds of decision- 
making and rule-making within human nature and to the metaphysics of 
man. Hence practical ethics sooner or later leads to theoretical ethics and 
metaphysics. 

It is in regard to the third area of moral criticism, however, that the 
greatest freedom from metaphysics may be possible. We submit that many 
moral choices may be made without benefit of a philosophical clergy. One 
may obey the moral principles of any given society without always raising 
profound questions. One may be a moral being or manifest practical wisdom 
in regard to his choices. (Similarly one may develop good physics without 
need of metaphysics.) But it is when one’s established principles and rules 
conflict, break down, or are questioned that ethical inquiry of a fundamental 
sort may enter. And at this point metaphysics may have some influence 
on action, and the philosopher may engage in moral criticism. 

But let us be clear. One cannot merely deduce a moral prescription 
from a metaphysical assertion ; there is no guarantee that a metaphysical 
belief will arouse motivation to action. (Nor can a law of physics be deduced 
from metaphysics.) Metaphysical systems such as those of Christianity 

@ ai ? a , " “hy 
“ Philosophy and Language’ Philosophical Quarterly, Val No. i@ Gian. 1058)” 

7. . . to those who desire and act in accordance with a rational principle knowledge 


about such matters will be of great benefit’ (Nicomachean Ethics, Ross translation, 
1095 a, 10-11). 
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and Marxism do have their own presuppositions and these may have implicit 
imperatives for action. But that a convinced Christian or Marxist, let alone! 
a dissenter, will feel impelled to take moral action as a result is not so obvious, 
If nothing else, we have at least learned from the positivist theory of ethics 
that the relationship between a cognitive theory and a moral action is ip 
part psychological and emotive. 

But, of course, this also applies to positivism, which claims no moral 
recommendations. If theoretical and practical ethics involve no necessary 
direct influence on moral action, neither does linguistic ethics. And first 
order moral behaviour may proceed to some degree without the benefit of 
meta-linguistics. This in no way denies our earlier contention (in contra. 
distinction to positivism) that every action, including linguistic clarification, 
involves some moral choice. : 

The chief claim of this paper is simply that ethics (theoretical and practical) | 
presupposes basic categories (about the nature of man and the nature of language) 
and that ethical inquiry might be advanced by some metaphysical clarification 
of these categories. If this is the case, then the alleged divorce between meta 
physics and ethics has been partially overcome. 
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ON THE LIMITS AND USE OF ‘AESTHETIC 
CRITERIA’ 


Perhaps the most persistent notion in the history of aesthetics is that 
which puts forward some one objective and specifically aesthetic property 
in virtue of which works of art are to be judged good. Amongst the most 
popular candidates for this honour are certain primarily formal properties 
such as those suggested by names like ‘ harmony ’, ‘ coherence ’, ‘ organic 
unity’, and so on. In the following paper I shall argue that this notion is 
confused and misleading, and that, except under certain special conditions, 
phenomena of the kind cited can be regarded as sufficient and necessary 
criteria of value only at the expense of being put forward as a priori assump- 
tions that beg, rather than attempt to answer, the evaluative problems of 
aesthetics. Since my remarks will have relevance and reference to some 
wider issues of both aesthetic and general value theory that may not be 
argued here, I shall, in section I, discuss briefly the epistemological status 
of the work of art, and, as the notion to be criticized is usually claimed to 
be applicable to all works of art, I shall concern myself mostly with literary 
works, since it is in relation to these that the issues I wish to discuss are 
most readily apparent. In section II I shall discuss the connexion between 
‘values ’ and ‘ objects ’. Section III will be concerned with a specific example 
of the notion to be criticized, namely ‘harmony’. In section IV I shall 
attempt to show how and in what way ‘ harmony ’ may be used as a value 
criterion, and its limitations in this respect will be indicated. Section V 
will discuss briefly a notion of value criteria not previously dealt with but 
pertinent to the inquiry in hand. 

I 


One of the most frequent complaints about the aesthetic judgment is 
that to predicate value of a poem, novel, painting, symphony, etc., involves 
using statements that are really about the way someone feels in such a 
manner that they misleadingly and mischievously appear to be statements 
about works of art. Traditionally, attempts to refute this have aimed at 
showing that the judgments in question really are about the works con- 
cerned so that, for example, to say of a painting that it is ‘ beautiful ’ (where 
this term may be regarded as a value term) or ‘ profound ’ is to say something 
about the painting and not to make a reference to the beholder’s state of 
mind. Such attempts it seems to me must by their very nature prove ulti- 
mately unsuccessful, and spring largely, as do the view which they attack, 
from a misconception concerning the epistemological status of the ‘ work 
of art’: a fact which becomes evident if works of literature, let us say 
poems, be taken as a typical exemplification. Poems, it would no doubt 
be generally agreed, are made to be read : a statement that covers a deal 
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of confusion ; for although it is customary to talk in these terms it is by no 
means clear just what it is that anyone engaged in this activity could be 
said to be reading, or even what ‘ reading’ in this context can be meant 
to imply. Certainly reference does not seem to be merely to the text ; since 
this, without some interpretative activity, is nothing more than a disposition 
of ink marks on a page or a pattern of heard sounds. And when someone 
asserts of a poem that it has value, he quite obviously is not referring simply 
to either or both of these phenomena ; for to speak about it at that level 
would not be even to claim to have read it. Strictly speaking, what one 
reads is always a text and never a poem, the latter coming into being only 
as a result of some specific activity. 

The point is not merely linguistic. Involved is a basic confusion about 
the nature of the art work that vitiates so much discussion of aesthetic 
problems. Thus Professor Gallie, for example, has written ‘‘ Works of art 
exist all right, in galleries, books, musical-scores, etc., for us to go to them 
and enjoy them : there is really no question about this ”’,! a view which 
Professor Ziff echoes when he says “ The ordinary painting hanging in the 
museum is the work of art, and not some illusion or hallucination ’’.2 Yet 
quite apart from Professor Gallie’s ambiguous use of ‘in’ (is a symphony, 
for example, ‘in’ a musical score in the same way in which a painting is 
‘in’ a gallery ?) the views seem to imply that works of art exist independently 
of any experience of them ; they exist for “ us to go to them and enjoy them ”, 
for example. Yet does a poem exist in this way ? A text, perhaps—provided 
that certain traditional epistemological arguments are left on one side. 
But a poem has its being only with the interpretation of the text, only 
when certain ‘ acts’ are engaged in which invest the text with ‘ meaning’, 
and it is in relation to the situation there constituted that the status of 
the work of art must be established. 

Now clearly in such a situation the traditional division may be made, 
so that we can say that we have on the one hand the attitudes, emotions, 
appraisals, etc., of the reader, and on the other hand those ‘ objects ’ (using 
the word in its broadest sense) upon which these are discharged ; and having 
made this division we may then go on to say that all those aspects of the 
situation that belong to its ‘ object pole’ can be regarded as belonging to 
the work of art and all those attaching to its ‘ subject pole’ can be said to 
be extraneous to it. But the resulting situation is scarcely satisfactory : 
for quite apart from its failure to account for the way in which it is possible 
and usual to speak of works as being exciting, or sad, or (in one sense of 
the word) amusing, it, more importantly, presents a misdescription of what 
in fact occurs with the apprehending of a poem. In such an experience 
there is no awareness of a bi-polar experiential situation such as reflexion 
may reveal, the attitudes, emotions, etc., of the reader being wholly un- 
localized. Instead, what we are aware of is a single unified field of con- 


1° The Function of Philosophical Aesthetics”, in Mind, Vol. LVII, No. 227, July 
1948, p. 306. 


** Art and the ‘ Object of Art’ ”’, in Mind, Vol. LX, No. 240, October 1951, p. 479. 
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sciousness, and it is this that is our primary datum, not false abstractions 
made from it for particular purposes. The problem as to whether value, for 
example, can legitimately be predicated of a poem arises only when an 
unnecessary and largely gratuitous dichotomy is effected and an attempt 
is made to speak of the ‘ poem’ in a way in which it is never experienced 
(i.e. without the attitudes, emotions, etc., of the initial situation) and to 
assert that (in terms of the dichotomy) the way in which the reader ‘ feels ’ 
has nothing to do with the poem as such : although how, even in its own 
terms, if this were so, we are able or should want to judge a work of art it 
is by no means easy to see. 

Now if the poem as known be taken to be not some one part of an ex- 
perience of the kind referred to, but the experience in its entirety, so that 
it can be thought of as including the attitudes, emotions, judgments, and 
so on formerly attributed to the reader as such, it will be seen that to say 
that what appears to be a judgment about the poem is really the way some 
one feels about it, it only to re-state in terms of the effected dichotomy, 
and with reference to a structure not present in the initial experience, the 
original state of affairs. The complaint would then seem to be that the 
judgment in question is subjective. But any total experience once dicho- 
tomized in the manner indicated must have both ‘ objective’ and ‘ sub- 
jective ’ aspects, and in such a scheme all judgments, emotions, appraisals, 
etc., may be said to be in a sense ‘subjective’. But to say this is merely 
to assert that they ‘ belong’ to one pole of a bi-polar experience rather 
than another and not to say anything about their validity or invalidity, 
which latter problem may not be answered merely by asserting their sub- 
jectivity or otherwise. The whole question as to whether in making aesthetic 
judgments we are referring to some property of the object or to some ‘ state’ 
of the reader only arises, that is, when a misleadingly drastic object-subject 
dichotomy is made. In contrast the real problem of aesthetic judgments is 
less their alleged objectivity or subjectivity than their universality : so 
that we can say that anyone who understands and apprehends a particular 
work of art will ipso facto make certain judgments about it. Apprehension 
and evaluation are inseparable. 

It is against this background that my main remarks will be made. 


II 


The idea of some specific formal criteria by means of which aesthetic 
judgments may be made seems to me to be both confusing and misleading. 
There are two main arguments that may be put forward in support of this 
contention. 

The first argument has its roots in the observable differences between 
various works of art all of which, it is claimed, must be legitimately assessed 
in accordance with the stated criteria. Certainly, on the face of it, it seems 
unlikely that there is or can be some special set of specifically ‘ aesthetic ’ 
criteria by adherence to which judgments may validly be made about works 
as diverse as Crime and Punishment, King Lear, The Cantos, Sir Gawain 
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and The Green Knight, The Odyssey, and The Miser. That people have o 
occasions asserted such criteria, and attempted by using them as principle 
to make judgments in respect of them, may not be denied any more readily 
than the fact that others have seen fit to dispense with these criteria and 
even to replace them with other criteria of the same kind. Nonetheless, 
it is suggested that any procedure of this kind will only bring with it mon 
problems than it solves. To begin with, strict adherence to any such set 
of criteria (for example, ‘ harmony ’, ‘ unity’, ‘ coherence ’, etc.) in a sense 
prejudges any particular issue in an apparently capricious manner, since 
it suggests that no work of art that lacks the accepted properties that the 
criteria represent can have value ; whereas, except by arbitrary fiat, it is 


by no means evident that a great work lacking these will not be produced, / 
even if it is assumed, in defiance of what seems to be the facts, that such! 


a feat has not already been accomplished. Of course, it is always possible 
to define value in accordance with the criteria put forward : but this may 
be legitimately done only provided that one had already given some in. 
dependent reason for asserting these criteria as value criteria. Otherwise, 
to take a common case, to say that a work is unified or coherent is not ipso 
facto to give it value or to make a value statement about it ; and to put 
these phenomena forward as the only value criteria is merely, in the last 
analysis, to say that the terms ‘ unified ’, ‘ coherent ’, etc., may be replaced, 
when talking about works of art, by the general value term ‘ good ’ : whereas, 
quite obviously, what is needed is not a possibly wilful synonym for ‘ good’, 
but a justification for asserting that ‘ coherence ’, for example, must always 
and in all circumstances of an aesthetic nature have value. 

It is true, of course, that criteria of the kind mentioned have not always 
been put forward in quite the same way, or for quite the same purpose. 
Often they have been asserted less as rules by means of which judgments 
may be made than as prescriptions to artists about the way in which works 
of art should be constructed. Perhaps as such they have some heuristic 
value : though even in this field they seem not to have met with unqualified 
success. The challenge in response to which Gainsborough’s Blue Boy is 
said to have been painted, is a popular illustration of this failure, and in 
addition, it seems prima facie unlikely that there could be, in any non- 
trivial sense, any one set of rules by strict adherence to which works a 
diverse as The Aeneid, Tristram Shandy, The Waste Land, and Ulysses, for 
example, could have been written. And if their generally accepted status 
is to be retained, the suggestion that it seems unfeasible that there is any 
one set of rules by which they can all be validly judged would seem to be 
borne out. In this connection, it might, too, be mentioned that any attempt 
at discovering such specifically ‘ aesthetic ’ criteria by studying the generally 
accepted great literary works (even if we leave aside the obviously central 
problem of how in the first place the conclusion that they are great has been 
reached) would seem to be doomed to failure. 

A recognition of this brings us to our second argument ; which is, quite 
simply, that aesthetic criteria of the kind under discussion are not value 
criteria, and the terms in which they are couched are not value terms. 
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‘Coherence ’, ‘ unity ’, and similar terms are descriptive terms and may be 
considered to have value connotations only when it has been independently 
shown, and not assumed a priori, that the phenomena to which they refer 
‘demand ’ a positive value judgment. Now I shall take it for granted that, 
in accordance with the view of the work of art posited in section I, value 
predicates do not describe ‘ objects ’ as such but have reference to the total 
experiential situations of which these objects form a part, and further that 
such predicates presuppose a felt value in the initial affective experience. 
To write of value experiences in this way is, of course, to beg many ques- 
tions that may not be dealt with here. The present intention, however, 
is not to ‘explain’ value phenomena, not to show, for example, whether 
or not they can be reduced to the status of emotions or whether or not they 
have some special nature of their own which defies such a reduction, nor 
to show why different individuals make the judgments that they do make, 
but is merely to state that whatever views may ultimately be held as to 
the nature and genesis of value judgments and their expression, there do 
seem to be encountered in human experience certain distinctive value 
phenomena. Some things are prized more highly than others and even in 
the purely contemplative attitude there is to be found in some degree or 
another a felt sense of value or disvalue that is an integral part of the aes- 
thetic situation. Of course, not all judgments are made affectively in the 
manner suggested : but all of them, it seems to me, can be shown to have 
their roots in some experience of felt value. If this were not so it would 
be difficult to see how it would ever be possible to distinguish, as in fact 
we all do, between those judgments that are about an object’s efficiency or 
fitness for some particular specified purpose, and those that invest the same 
object with value. For this reason, I shall, for the purposes of this paper, 
regard value predicates as referring to attitudes discharged upon certain 
objects ; a view similar, in some respects, to that advocated by Hume in 
his Enquiry Concerning The Principles of Morals. 

Now if this be allowed, it will be seen that in any apprehension of a 
work of art, such an attitude is almost always experienced with certain 
presuppositions. The same may be said of our emotions. It may be noticed 
in passing that a failure to recognize or take account of this aspect of our 
behaviour is one of the factors that tend most often to vitiate philosophical 
and psychological discussions of human experience. If asked, then, why we 
find a certain object pleasing or valuable, we are usually able to provide a 
reason, in terms of that object, for feeling as we do : and even where a clear 
formulation of this reason evades us, we nonetheless connect our attitude 
or emotion with certain characteristics of the object and feel that they 
might change were the object itself to change. And inasmuch as the object 
has the characteristics that we say it has, our attitude towards it may be 
considered to be justified : where by ‘ justified ’ is not entailed any reference 
to some causal explanation in terms of tastes and preferences, but is merely 
to say that the object really is of the kind that we say it is. 

But clearly this kind of justification is not enough. What is needed is 
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justification of another kind ; so that our attitudes and emotions are justified | 
if their presuppositions are of one sort and unjustified if they are of another, 
And prima facie this justification seems not at all easy to establish. Different | 
attitudes may have the same presuppositions (the same voluntary act, for ( 
instance, may be both condemned and approved) and it seems no easy matter | 
to insist upon particular relations. Yet there is a sense in which some such } 
insistence may be made. In The Idea of Value, John Laird, writing of the 
emotions, says “. . . in any theory worth the name, the emotions . . 
must be appropriate to their theme. It is madness or superstition to feel 
ineffable emotions about trivial subjects ; and levity is incongruous in the | 
presence of anything serious or sombre. It is necessary, therefore, to examine | 
what is meant by the appropriateness of the emotions. . .”’ ;? it is this 
notion of the ‘ appropriate ’ that I wish to make use of here, and to suggest | 
that our attitudes, emotions, etc., make certain characteristic claims and 
have certain characteristic presuppositions in relation to which this ‘ap. 
propriateness ’ may be established. 

On this view we must ask ourselves whether or not formal properties 
of the kind usually cited in aesthetic discussions can be regarded as ap- 
propriate presuppositions for our felt value attitudes. And prima facie 
there seems no obvious reason why they should be so regarded. On the other | 





hand, and in the face of empirical evidence to the contrary, it would be | 


sheer dogmatism to claim, without more ado, that there are no occasions 
upon which such phenomena may be appropriate presuppositions of the 
kind referred to. The matter obviously requires investigation. And any 
such investigation must begin with the experienced work of art. Now, in 
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this experience, for any work to be properly referred to by a general value 
predicate such as ‘ good’, it is necessary that the experience itself should 
be a positive value experience. Put in this way there is certainly no a priori 
reason why we should insist, or even believe, that all works of art are aestheti- 
cally valuable in the same way, or alternatively, that the felt value attitudes 
of the experienced work should always have the same kind of presuppositions. 
The most we can demand is that the attitudes and their presuppositions 
should be appropriately connected. 

But if this is so there is quite obviously no need to lay down any general 
‘aesthetic’ criteria in relation to which value judgments will have to be 
made, since many things may appropriately demand the value attitude 
although not all in the same degree. To say this, however, is not to assert 
that there are no criteria of any sort. At the most it need only be suggested | 
that there are different criteria for different works ; an idea that seems to 
be supported by the actual use that we make of value terms such as ‘ pro- 
found ’, ‘ significant ’, ‘ noble’, and so on in our actual critical appraisals, 
terms which are such that they are distinguishable from one another largely 
by means of the different presuppositions that are incorporated into their 
meanings. It may be objected, of course, that if there are no standardized 


*P. 238 : See also “ The Justification of Attitudes’, by Professor J. N. Findlay, 
in Mind, Vol. LXITI, No. 250. 
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criteria in relation to which all works may be judged, then the whole critico- 
aesthetic position is hopelessly confused and that in making aesthetic judg- 
ments there can be no question of validity involved. To argue thus would, 
I think, be mistaken. But this is a wider issue than the one that is here 
being discussed. For present purposes all that must be asked is whether or 
not harmony or some other formal phenomena may be appropriately pre- 
supposed by some felt value attitude. It is to a consideration of this question 
that we now turn. 
Ill 


In this section I wish to discuss the concept ‘ harmony ’ as it is used in 
aesthetic discussions. I have chosen to write of this particular concept 
since it is the one most commonly debated in matters of this kind, though 
what is said of it here may be taken as applying mutatis mutandis to any of 
the other concepts of the same kind, e.g. coherence, unity, complexity, and 
so on. Now it seems that whatever the tests by which it can be shown that 
a particular work has ‘harmony’, and whatever phenomena are taken to 
exhibit this property, it is by no means evident that its very presence in 
some specific work is such that it must act as an appropriate presupposition 
of some value attitude. It is true that this has often been taken to be the 
case and even those who have looked to art for more than an exhibition 
of certain formal properties (in contradistinction from those who have wanted 
to make them the whole criteria of aesthetic excellence) have none the less 
desired to make out a case for their inclusion, with the tacit assumption 
that this would somehow improve the overall quality of the work in question. 
Why this should be so is a matter upon which we may not here enter : though 
the theory of harmony as a valid ground of value has a distinguished ancestry 
which it might prove enlightening to trace in detail. At any rate the whole 
Platonic tradition, a tradition that reached to Whitehead and beyond, 
connects harmony with value, though it would seem that a much more 
detailed analysis of the various kinds of phenomena that may be classed 
under this head than has to date been attempted is needed before this 
particular value theory can be properly examined. Concepts such as ‘ co- 
herence ’, ‘harmony ’, ‘ unity’, etc., appear in general to be too indeter- 
minate for much light to be thrown upon their réles as valid grounds for 
value judgments : at any rate in any absolutist sense. Here, however, we 
are concerned less with particular exemplifications than with the general 
principle involved. For the purposes of discussion, therefore, I shall regard 
‘harmony ’, in the first instance, as at least a certain ‘formal’ relation 
between different elements, a relation which is such that the object of which 
these elements are parts can be seen to form a consistent and orderly whole. 
I shall, that is, speak of it in its most general form. In this form, it is true, 
the concept is presented in a perhaps misleadingly simple way. On the other 
hand, whatever the precise way in which it may be used happens to be, 
what is said here is intended to apply in principle to such more delimited 
and clearly articulated definitions also. 
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As far as the phenomenon itself is concerned, it would seem prima facie } 
that it is in particular cases at any rate ostensibly definable. Although 
individuals may differ about the way in which works of art can be said to 
be harmonious, it is at any rate possible in individual instances to point 
to the way in which the work in question is understood to achieve this, | 
Thus one might say that a poem possesses harmony in a high degree because 
the various passages are related to one another through the association of § 
images, whilst another might wish to assert the insufficiency of this, claiming, 
for example, that the only harmony that can be properly understood as 
such is that represented by the logical development of some particular — 
theme. But clearly the dispute in such a case is about what may legitimately 
be said to exemplify the concept ‘harmony’. And here quite obviously we 
are no longer concerned with a purely formal definition ; for the disputants 
may be doing one or both of two different and separable things : they may 
either be implying that, for such a phenomenon to be acknowledged, the 
formal relations should obtain only between particular kinds of objects, 
or they may be making an appeal to some additional factor not referred to 
in the original definition. 

Where the first of these proposals is concerned it is difficult to see upon 
what grounds the implied distinction could possibly be made. ‘ Harmony’, 
whatever else it may be, is a relational term referring to the way in which 
things can be said to ‘ go together ’, and there is nothing in the term or in 
its history that implies that only the members of certain classes of things 
may be so related. To make such a claim is to replace investigation by 
definition, to behave in a merely capricious and arbitrary manner that serves 
to confuse rather than to clarify the issues with which we are concerned. 





The second proposal raises more interesting points. Here, it would seem, 


the additional factors may be of two kinds: (i) non-valuational and (ii) 
valuational. Where (i) is concerned the position would, broadly speaking, 
seem to be of the following kind. Disputants A and B both agree that a 
certain object displays some specified formal properties : but to one dis- 
putant, A, contemplation of these properties is accompanied (or would 
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under certain normative conditions be so accompanied) by some ‘ felt 
satisfaction ’ which helps to characterize the harmony that he claims, and 
which is an exemplification of a standing concomitance between relations 
of the kind involved and the attitude of satisfaction experienced. B does 
not, in this instance, experience this ‘felt satisfaction’. In other words, 
part of what is meant by ‘harmony’ is this sense of satisfaction, so that 
to say of something that it is harmonious, is to make reference not only to 
a certain relation between the elements of an object, but is also to refer to 
a certain feeling of ‘ pleasure’ that accompanies the apprehension of this 
relation. This is clearly in accord with most established definitions of the 
concept in question. And here, of course, the central problem is that of the 
‘appropriateness’ in any particular instance of this satisfaction to its 
presuppositions. The extent to which differences of this kind may be re- 
solved it is not to the present point to inquire. The nature of the difference 
only need be pointed out. 
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(ii) presents a different case : for here it is suggested that the disputants 
are not using the term ‘ harmony’ as a descriptive term merely, but as a 
judgment that already implies a standard of value. Thus A in claiming 
‘harmony’ for the object in question may be either valuing directly its 
formal properties (i.e., saying in effect that being of the kind that they are, 
they are appropriate presuppositions for the value-attitude) or valuing 
them indirectly (i.e., saying that the felt satisfaction of which they are the 
presuppositions is itself an appropriate presupposition of the felt value- 
attitude). To value them indi: ctly in this way, however, is to subscribe 
to a certain hedonistic theory of value that wishes to make pleasure an 
appropriate presupposition of value in all times and at all places; but 
whereas it is true that pleasure may be valued, and some may wish to assert 
that the pleasurable always has value, there would seem to be no standing 
concomitance (such as the notion of ‘ appropriateness ’ requires) between 
these two phenomena such that it is part of what we mean by a value attitude 
that it should be discharged upon all pleasurable objects. Certainly we may 
often find things pleasurable and yet not believe them to have value, so 
that the trivial may often amuse but not be accorded any degree of positive 
value ; and what we are concerned with in such an instance is not whether 
or not something is valued, or is capable of being valued, but whether or 
not it is ‘ worthy * of value. The actual presence of the value attitude in 
some specific experience, that is, does not testify unconditionally to the 
appropriateness of its presuppositions any more than simply to affirm some- 
thing is to prove unconditionally that it is true. And the concomitances 
incorporated into normal linguistic usage would seem to confirm this, 
‘Pleasurable ’ is not a value term ; and indeed if it were generally accepted 
as such there would be no way in which the longstanding controversy 
concerning the hedonistic theory of value could ever meaningfully arise. 
And what is said here of ‘ pleasure’ applies mutatis mutandis to any other 
‘intermediary ’ non-value attitude (e.g., ‘excitement ’). But what then if 
the formal properties are ‘ directly’ valued? Here it is clear that the dis- 
putants are not concerned with the phenomenon as it is usually discussed, 
but are using the term in a confused and confusing way as a synonym for 
‘having positive value ’, albeit value that is felt in relation to certain specific 
accompanying experiential features. On this view, however, to say that 
something is ‘harmonious’ is to give expression to a value judgment : 
whereas quite clearly in traditional discussions of this subject (from Pythag- 
oras, Plato, and the Greeks down to Whitehead, Dewey, Santayana, and 
other contemporary writers) it has been held that ‘harmony’ is a grownd 
of value. And on this latter view it makes sense, as it would not if the former 
were adhered to, to ask whether or not something that is admitted to exhibit 
‘harmony ’ also has value ; even though, if one accepted the theory, one 
would be constrained to give an affirmative reply. For our purpose, then, 
it will be assumed that ‘harmony’ may be briefly characterized as an 
attitude of pleasure discharged upon certain characteristic objects, these 
being certain ‘formal relations’ between discriminable elements, which 
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are such as to present the object of which these elements are part as a con. 
sistent whole. 
IV 

With the above definition in mind, I shall in this section discuss issues 
raised by the use of ‘harmony’ as an established criterion of aesthetic 
value. There are two main questions : (a) whether or not ‘ harmony ’ (or 
any other such specifically aesthetic criterion) is either necessary or sufficient 
as a means by which works of art may be evaluated, or whether other factors 


should also be taken into account ; and (b) whether such a phenomenon as | 


aca 





‘harmony’ may really be legitimately regarded as a criterion at all. [| 
shall deal with the second of these questions first ; this being clearly the | 


central one. 
Now whatever conclusions may be reached it seems obvious that the 


~o 


theory of harmony as a ground of value has often been subscribed to. Thus | 


Plato identifies the harmonized with the beautiful and regards harmony 


whether in the soul or in the state as the condition of goodness. And this / 


essential connection between harmony and value is to be found in the whole 
Platonic philosophical tradition. What we must ask, however, is whether 
the one may appropriately presuppose the other : and to answer this it is 
necessary to take account of the whole corpus of beliefs in relation to which 
this concomitance is established : for concomitances of the kind that we 
have in mind are not isolated phenomena, pointing as they do (and with 
varying degrees of clarity and precision) beyond themselves to what can 
only be called a whole universe of discourse. In other words, whether or not 
some attitude is appropriate to its presuppositions depends ultimately upon 
the whole social and cultural context in which the decision is made. Thus 
the attitudes appropriate to the idea of, say, ‘death ’, would be in certain 
notable respects different if it were believed that the soul of man continued 
to exist as some sort of bloodless shade that would, after death, “ be re- 
embodied to live a glorified ‘ earth life ’ ; strong, vigorous, blessed with male 
children, feasting, enjoying concubines, fighting the good fight ’’ and so on, 
than if it were believed that it meant complete annihilation. And quite 
obviously, where such differences occurred we should feel that the appropriate- 
ness of our attitudes together with their justifiability depended ultimately 
upon the truth or falsity of the claims and presuppositions involved. Toa 


superstitious person the value attitude that presupposes, say, the charms ~ 


against evil, witchcraft, and disease of some amulet are altogether beyond 
question : and yet inasmuch as an object makes a claim that is not a good 
claim we should feel that, however appropriate to the initial beliefs the 
attitude may be, it must ultimately be considered both unjustified and in- 
appropriate. In such cases the claims and presuppositions must, as far as 
possible, be tested if the appropriateness of the attitude is to be established. 

With works of art, however, this latter kind of ‘ factual’ testing and 
implementation may be disregarded : for concern here is with what is be- 
lieved in any universe of discourse and not with its truth or falsity. The 
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Elizabethan conception of melancholy is not our conception (indeed strictly 
speaking the seventeenth century and the twentieth century words cannot 
be said to ‘mean’ the same thing), and in learning of Hamlet’s condition, 
in learning what is meant by the seventeenth century term ‘ melancholy ’, 
we do not then go on to question the validity of the Elizabethan diagnosis ; 
we accept it and our attitudes are adjusted accordingly. And such beliefs 
having been accepted, we are not committed to some improbable participation 
in the life of a generation and culture not our own, but only to ensuring that 
given certain objects the attitudes experienced with them may legitimately 
be characterized in the ways indicated. But this, it must be emphasized, 
does not mean accepting uncritically the point of view of some particular 
work or artist. What I am speaking of here is strictly an acceptance of 
certain significations within a particular universe of discourse in order, 
indeed, that we may know amongst other things and as part of the work 
of art just what this view is ; the view itself being a presupposition of some 
attitude or attitudes. In brief, it is necessary to adopt for purposes of under- 
standing and because of the elliptical nature of language some more or less 
articulated and systematized universe of discourse. In other words, works 
of art are culture objects and can only be apprehended adequately in relation 
to the cultural contexts in which they were created. In literary works this 
is particularly evident ; for in such works we are not concerned with in- 
vesting the text with any meaning but with the ‘ correct ’ meaning, a meaning 
that can only be apprehended in terms of the wider contextual situation 
involved. 

Now if this be allowed it will be appreciated that although ‘ harmony ’ 
may be an appropriate presupposition of the value attitude in one context, 
it may not be so in another, so that whether or not ‘harmony’ may be 
considered a criterion of value will depend upon the work of art that one 
has in mind. But to say this is not to present an obviously simple solution. 
It is true that in some instances the answer to this question may be more 
or less readily apparent. Given the contextual situation to which the plays 
of, say, Sophocles refer, a contextual situation in which ‘ harmony ’ is re- 
garded as a key to the understanding of the universe as a whole, a contextual 
situation that includes a certain widely accepted notion about the essential 
order of the world, so that Professor Kitto, for example, writes ““ The Greek 
never doubted for a moment that the universe is not capricious : it obeys 
Law and is therefore capable of explanation. Even in pre-philosophical 
Homer we find this idea, for behind the gods (though sometimes identified 
with them) is a shadowy power that Homer calls Ananke, Necessity, an 
Order of things which even the gods cannot infringe ”’,* given this situation 
it can at least be seen that it would not be wholly ‘ unreasonable ’ or wilful 
to believe it to be appropriate that ‘harmony’ should demand a value 
attitude : for in such a case the ‘ordered’ elements upon which the pleasure 
attitude is discharged may be seen as an ‘icon’ (in Peirce’s formulation of 

‘The Greeks, p. 176. 
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the concept)° of some ‘ higher’ cosmic unity which it is believed to imply 
or to which it is thought to refer, or, perhaps, as an exemplification of it, 
This is not to say, of course, that the felt contextual periphery of the work 
of art as experienced will be the same for all observers, and certainly one 
would expect to find significant differences between the work as experienced 
by a contemporary in both time and place and the work as experienced 
by some individual from a remote context. Where cultural and historico. 
social changes of the kind that the above example suggests are concerned 
it seems obvious that the contextual situation cannot be known to the reader 
of today as it was known to the contemporary observer : in the last analysis 





ogame = 


the experience is, by definition, that of the reader in his own historical and | 


cultural context. Nonetheless, there is in apprehension this reference to a 
wider contextual situation : and however incomplete or simplified our know. 
ledge of this situation may be, account must be taken of it. Of course, 
future knowledge may serve to modify particular experiences of any specific 
work ; but this is not the present point. There is, in any case, a sense in 
which all our judgments are open to the changes that future experiences 
may bring with them. What is important here is the principle involved 
and the manner in which valid judgments may be reached at all. 

In spite of what has been said it is not suggested that given certain 
objects and beliefs all men, even of the same culture, speech community, 
and so on, will have the same value experiences : for quite obviously this 
is not the case. What we are concerned with here is the sense in which it 
can validly be said that given these objects and beliefs the individuals 
concerned ‘ ought’ to have certain experiences : where by ‘ought’ is not 
meant any obligation to do so (the ability to experience the attitude in 
question may, in any case, often be open to doubt) but merely that to do 
so would be to act ‘ appropriately’ or ‘ fittingly’. What is maintained is 
that the appropriateness or inappropriateness of an attitude or emotion to 
its presuppositions is a function of the frame of reference in terms of which 
it is apprehended, and that this frame of reference can be changed in an 
infinite number of ways ; and indeed does in fact change from culture to 
culture. There may, of course, be many overlapping affinities in any such 
frames that may come under consideration ; so that, for example, what is 
appropriate in one culture may be equally appropriate in another : though 
the reasons given in support of this may vary considerably. On the other 
hand there may be differences from frame to frame : and it is these differ- 
ences, not their respective rightness or wrongness, that must be accepted 
for understanding (although, of course, acceptance may not be achieved in 
particular cases, so that one might have a sense of what, given the frame of 
reference, the appropriate attitude would be without achieving the attitude 
in any actual experience). 

Now obviously there may, in particular cases, be difficulties in the way 


5See, for example, Logic as Semiotic: The Theory of Signs in The Philosophy of 
Peirce (Ed. J. Buchler). 
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of establishing these frames of reference with any degree of exactness, and 
it is perhaps axiomatic that those of by-gone cultures are often established 
with misleading simplicity. And to this extent judgments made in relation 
to them may always have a somewhat tentative aspect which acknowledges 
the possibility of further elaboration. On the other hand even those contexts 
with which we can be reasonably expected to be familiar do not present any 
obviously simple solutions. They often appear to be less clearly systematized 
and articulated than those of the past—either because the complexity of 
beliefs is greater to the contemporary than to those of a later generation, 
whose research helps to construct only a simplified picture of the contextual 
background involved, or because there is indeed in our present culture a 
less clearly established body of beliefs than in the past—and for this very 
reason may present conflicting claims and presuppositions that appear 
appropriate to the attitudes concerned. It should be stressed, too, that in 
no society is the current value system completely closed and consistent in 
any logical sense ; and although this is not initially important, since we are 
not as readers engaged in subscribing to the value system of some particular 
culture, but in adjusting our own attitudes to certain issues that have been 
established as the ‘ beliefs ’ that obtain within a certain universe of discourse, 
it may have relevance to a genuine dispute about the attitude ‘ demanded ’ 
in any particular case. 

Here, however, concern is with the presuppositions involved in any 
value experience, and with the exactitude with which they may be estab- 
lished. It seems obvious that in any instance different individuals may 
entertain different beliefs about the nature of the presuppositions involved. 
And just as it seems equally obvious that where ‘ factual ’ issues are concerned 
such differences may not always be satisfactorily resolved, so it seems equally 
obvious, too, that not every disagreement may be settled at this particular 
level. Yet if, in twentieth century England, someone subscribed to the doc- 
trine of the ‘ divine right of kings ’ and consistently interpreted ‘ monarchy ’ 
and related terms in contemporary literature in such a way that reference 
was made to this implied state of affairs, we could surely accuse him of 
misunderstanding, of not knowing what was presupposed by, the words in 
question : and quite clearly if he accepted our correction we should expect 
a subsequent change in his attitude where such terms are concerned. Of 
course it is quite possible for an author of today to write a work in which 
the earlier conception was itself established as part of the composition in 
question : but this is another matter, where the mere fact that he would 
have to establish it in this way, instead of being able to take it for granted 
on the part of his readers, would be of significance for the present discussion. 
Such cases are relatively clear cut. It should be recognized, however, that 
in any particular culture conflicting beliefs may obtain ; so that, however 
common a certain broadly accepted frame of reference is, there may be 
within it differences of accepted opinion. 

Now prima facie this does seem to present a critical obstacle that is 
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not easily overcome. The position, however, is not hopelessly confused, 
Often, where such conflicts are concerned, it is possible to show that certain 
opinions are invalid, even though a precise formulation of the correct inter. 
pretation or interpretations may prove more difficult. Often, too, an author 
will establish within the framework of a particular work which of a number 
of conflicting presuppositions within the wider contextual frame should be 
accepted for apprehension. The frame of reference, that is, may contain 
many different established factors as part of the contextual situation of a 
specific work. This is apparent where religious terms such as, for example, 
‘God’ are introduced : for it seems obvious that in our own culture, for 
instance, there may be many different presuppositions that the use of such 
a word-sound serves to indicate. Here we are not concerned with the truth 
or falsity of these presuppositions (so that, for example, some may wish to 
assert that strictly speaking the term is ‘ meaningless ’, whilst others may 
hold a view diametrically opposed to this), but with the fact that in any 
instance of its use it is necessary to decide in which of its ‘ senses ’ it is being 
used, to decide, that is, what are the presuppositions that must be acknow- 
ledged by the reader. Such terms are, that is to say, equivocal. But to say 
this is not to say that they may legitimately be said to mean ‘ anything 
whatever ’ : for quite clearly they do have a range of ‘ meanings’ that is 
relatively narrow. And even a writer who wishes, as part of his work to 
deny the validity of such beliefs that obtain, or to indicate a conception 
different from any commonly accepted, does so against this primary con- 
textual background (which may be either simple or complex) without which 
a word-sound would have no meaning at all. There may, of course, be 
cases of genuine ambiguity. In general, however, it is a matter of choosing 
between conflicting sets of presuppositions and providing ‘ good reasons’ 
for the choice made. 

Important for the present paper is the fact that the choice having been 
made certain consequences may be said to ‘ follow’ from it : in a word, the 
attitudes appropriate to the chosen ‘ objects’. Thus if certain beliefs about 
the structure of the universe obtain, if the presuppositions are those of the 
Greeks, so that it is held that some general organistic principle pervades 
the entire universe making it intrinsically coherent and internally related, 
it would seem appropriate that the presence of certain formal relations 
should ‘ demand ’ an attitude of value. It may be, as Professor Dewey has 
asserted’ that, in the first place, Greek thinkers transferred categories that 
had been found applicable to works of art to the whole universe, that their 
picture of the universe was constructed on an artistic model, that ‘‘ amid a 
world of unrest, struggle, and uncertainty ” the “ craving for the passage 
of change into rest, of the contingent, mixed and wandering into the com- 
posed and total” should have taken this form. But to say this is to offer 

®Cf. the scholastic notion of the suppositio. 


See, e.g., Experience, Knowledge and Value in The Philosophy of John Dewey (Ed., 
P. A. Schilpp), p. 550; and Experience and Nature, pp. 87-93. 
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an explanation in terms of the needs in response to which the concept of 
harmony came to be accepted as a key to the understanding of the uni- 
verse, the way in which it came to be considered a ground of value. Our 
concern here, however, is not with explanation but with what is ‘ appropriate ’ 
once this conception of the universe becomes part of the context of situation 
to which a work of art refers. Nor are we concerned here with the way in 
which people come to accept their value criteria : so that, for example, it 
might be argued that the Greeks accepted the notion of harmony as a ground 
of value, accepted indeed, as individuals, a whole value system largely as a 
process of enculturation, without being able in any specific case to formulate 
why, as in this case, ‘harmony’ should be considered valuable. What, it 
is suggested, should be asked in any specific case is whether, given the total 
work of art, it is appropriate that any basically formal property such as 
‘harmony ’ should act as a presupposition for some felt value attitude. 

Now, as I have tried to indicate, there seems no obvious sense in which 
such a factor may, merely by virtue of its presence, demand a positive value 
assessment, and there are certain very apparent difficulties in the way of 
its acceptance as a general value criterion. A work that is trivial and lasciv- 
ious is not improved by its formal coherence unless there is some independent 
reason for accepting coherence as such as being valuable. Where this is 
not so, it is difficult to see that a triviality is less trivial for being harmonious, 
or a profound and significant work less profound and significant for lacking 
this phenomenon. And this brings us to the question as to whether or not 
a criterion such as that exemplified by ‘ harmony ’ may be either necessary 
or sufficient as a means of evaluating works of art. As we have seen, there 
are works in which ‘ harmony’ may be valued (although other factors in 
the same work may demand a disvalue judgment) : but equally well there 
may also be works in which this factor does not act as an appropriate pre- 
supposition for a value attitude. In general the deciding factor will be 
the contextual framework of the ‘ language system ’ in which the work was 
composed ; although, of course, any author may succeed in establishing an 
ad hoc relationship of this sort (by demonstrating, for example, that certain 
undesirable and vicious consequences follow when this factor is missing and 
certain desirable and dignified consequences wait attendance upon its 
presence). Such ad hoc establishing presupposes, of course, a contextual 
frame in which some appropriate relations between attitudes and objects 
are already established and accepted since, as in the instance suggested, 
terms such as ‘ undesirable ’ and ‘ vicious ’ already claim certain character- 
istic presuppositions. The fact that this frame may be one in which the 
‘appropriateness ’ established is denied is less to the point than the fact 
that it could not be established at all without drawing upon relevant and 
accepted concomitances within the same frame. 

If this be accepted it will be appreciated that phenomena such as ‘ har- 
mony ’, ‘ coherence’, ‘ unity’, etc., may in certain circumstances act as 
appropriate presuppositions of value attitudes and may to that extent be 
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accepted as criteria : but it will also be appreciated that such criteria are by 
no means general and in the last analysis neither necessary nor sufficient, 
Unless such a phenomenon be judged valuable in some such ways as that 
indicated, it would seem that the only manner in which it can be allowed 
to have any value or, as is logically possible, disvalue, is when it sustains, 
in some particular case, other excellences such as * profundity ’, * significance’, 
and so on, or alternatively such defects as ‘ triviality ’, ‘ viciousness ’, ete, 
In a word, it can be considered neither necessary nor sufficient as a general 
criterion of value in works of art. 
V 

In the foregoing discussion I have tried to show that primarily formal 
properties such as those to which the term ‘harmony’ has reference can 
be used as aesthetic criteria only under certain conditions, and that even 
under these conditions they may not be regarded as the sole type of criteria 
permissible. The discussion has not been exhaustive. In conclusion I should 
like to consider briefly one other view. 

It has been said that ‘ organic unity’, for example, may be equated 
with * beauty’ (where, to quote Coleridge, ‘‘ The beautiful is that in which 
the many, still seen as many, becomes one’”’) and that “any construct 
which enters into awareness as an organic unity is apprehended ‘ syn- 
optically ’ as a single complex whole of multifarious and intricately related 
parts”’. It is then claimed that “ such synoptic apprehension demands a 
heightening and tautening of awareness” and that it is this heightened 
awareness that is valued and that works of art alone can provide the material 
for it. Now quite apart from the fact that, as P. F. Strawson in his review 
of Theory of Beauty® has pointed out, it seems inaccurate to say that only 
works of art can provide the ‘ organic unity’ necessary, on this view, for 
this *‘ heightening of consciousness ’, it seems also that it is by no means 
evident that this unity is in any way essential for the synoptic grasping 
in virtue of which this heightened awareness is demanded. The experiments 
of the Wiirzburg group of psychologists suggest that any complex experience 
may be apprehended in this way ; and although in many cases the details 
may not have been specifically differentiated (as on the view expressed may 
be necessary) there were cases when such apprehensions were clearly for- 
mulated in the manner apparently demanded.’ If this is so, the specifie 
value of the ‘ organic unity ’ that the theory states would seem to be dis- 
sipated since the ‘synoptic apprehension’ can apparently be achieved 
without it. And it is this ‘synoptic apprehension’ that is of central im- 
portance since it is said that it is this that demands the ‘ heightening of 

8See Harold Osborne : Aesthetics and Criticism, p. 288; also, Theory of Beauty by 
the same author. 

®Mind, Vol. LXIII, No. 251, pp. 413-416. 

10See : E. B. Titchener : Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought 
Processes. 

G. Humphrey : Thinking, Esp. Chapters II-IV. 

J. N. Findlay : “‘ The Logic of Bewusstseinslagen”’ in Philosophical Quarterly, 
Vol. 5, No. 18. 
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consciousness ’, the implication being that it is not possible for the appre- 
hension to occur in isolation from it. In brief, the act of ‘ synoptic appre- 
hension’ is one of ‘heightened awareness’ and the ‘organic unity’ is 
valued only because it is believed instrumental in bringing this about. Yet 
it would seem that ‘ synoptic apprehension ’ is an act that may be discharged 
upon a large number of things, and it is by no means evident that only 
‘objects ’ possessing ‘ organic unity ’ can be numbered amongst them. Cer- 
tainly it is not, as we might expect if the claimed concomitance were readily 
and generally recognized, part of what we mean by ‘ synoptic apprehension ’ 
that it should be discharged only upon such objects. 

Now if, as seems to be the case, any object may be apprehended in this 
way, it would appear that any experiential situation that contains the act 
in question must be valuable ; for on the view expressed all that is required 
to make a situation valuable is the ‘ heightening of consciousness ’ attendant 
upon any ‘synoptic apprehension’. But any work may (some would say 
should) be so apprehended ; and this implies that any work of art is ipso 
facto this far valuable, and, theoretically, that every object, situation, etc., 
may have value in this way. Further, the value of a situation would, on 
this view, depend upon the observer’s ability to apprehend ‘ synoptically ’ : 
and if this is so it seems obvious that the ‘ heightening of consciousness ’, 
if it is, as is claimed, dependent upon this apprehension, can scarcely be 
an adequate or deciding factor in aesthetic judgments, since this phenomenon 
may be a factor common to all apprehension of works of art. And whereas 
it might be true that constructs that enter into awareness as an ‘ organic 
unity ’ are apprehended synoptically, to invest this unity with some specific 
value it would at least be necessary to go on to say that other constructs 
(i.e., those that do not enter consciousness as an organic whole) may not 
be synoptically apprehended. And this latter would seem not to be the 
case ; and this quite apart from any empirical or experimental evidence to 
the contrary : for in order for it to be known whether or not any object 
has the required ‘ unity ’ it is necessary for some kind of ‘ synoptic appre- 
hension ’ to take place, for only in such a case, only when something can 
be seen as a differentiated whole, can the judgment as to its possessing or 
lacking the requisite unity be made. This being so, it is difficult to see, any 
longer, the grounds upon which the value of the ‘ organic unity ’ is supposed 
to rest, since the ‘ organic unity’ far from inducing the ‘synoptic appre- 
hension’’ can only be known by means of it. 

It might be argued that to say that a work of art is aesthetically good 
is only to say that it has some such phemonenon as that debated in this 
paper, and that this is not a value statement but only a judgment made in 
accordance with an accepted criterion of aesthetic excellence. To this, of 
course, none of the above arguments are relevant ; but neither, I suspect, 
are most of the arguments to be found in philosophical aesthetics. Where 
they are, they are no more than trivial. 


A. G. PLEYDELL-PEARCE 
University of Birmingham. 
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‘I WILL DIE’: AN ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 


The concept of death, as is well known, has been a central preoccupation 
of much of contemporary so-called Existentialist thought—whether that is 
expressed through discursive philosophical analysis, or in the novels, plays 
and other literary devices associated with this movement. Man is not only 
pictured as the creature who dies, perhaps the only creature who dies; 
and death is not only seen as the peculiar threat to all human meaning which 
it is. Man in the face of death is believed to reveal not merely the ultimate 
human value of courage, so that, for example, Sartre and Camus have 
chosen in their novels and plays to place their protagonists in the presence 
of death. When in the presence of its threat, the hero’s actions are decisive: 
he is thought to become human or to fail his humanity in a paradigmatic 
way. All this may be caught in Heidegger’s expression Sein Zum Tode— 
the mark of the human as such. 

But if the Existentialists are simply telling us what every man knows, 
even though he may be in flight from his knowledge, namely, that he will 
die ; or even if they exhort us to see and to incarnate the moral value of 
courage ; they can hardly be said to have performed any very striking 
philosophical service—though they may have done what all great literature 
does : make us engage. 5 

But what is actually involved is, as it seems to me, something at once | 
more radical and more definitive of their over-all philosophic objective. | 
The preoccupation with death is not merely an interest in reminding us of ' 
the most unpleasant of all ‘ empirical’ facts ; or of enjoining us, as Plato 
suggested it to be the philosophic task par excellence to enjoin, namely, to 
practise to die. : 

The interest is, in fact, at bottom a conceptual one, although the Exis- 
tentialists themselves have not explicitly acknowledged this and may not 
even have realized it.? 

By this I mean that implicitly it is recognized that to understand what 
it is to be a self, a subject, dasein, a pour soi, authentic, radical freedom is to 
understand what it is for me to die. Or, to put it in the idiom of the linguistic ' 
analytic branch of contemporary philosophy : to understand how the concept 
‘death ’ functions is to understand more about how the concept ‘ self’ 
does ; to observe how these two correlate with each other and how they in 
turn correlate differently with other (in relation to them) logically hetero- 


1To be sure, M. Heidegger has sought to distinguish his own programme from those 
of Kierkegaard, Jaspers and Marcel, as he sees them, by the use of the categories ‘ exis- 
tential” and “ existentiel ’’, the one being soteriologically oriented, the other being 
primarily a “ scientific”’ task—a step toward a fundamental ontology. 
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geneous concepts is to understand the difference between being a man and 
being just a thing. 

Finally, Bultmann’s confused and naive proposal to substitute the 
Heideggerian myth for the New Testament myth implicitly recognizes at 
least that the difference between the modern scientific or even the modern 
common-sense view of the world and that of the Christian Faith, whose 
central claim is that Jesus Christ has overcome sin and death, is a profound 
conceptual difference and that, by further implication, the difficulties can 
only be removed by a clearing away of conceptual underbrush. 

But this interest, though certainly dominant here, is not limited to the 
so-called Existentialists. Im a quite different way, and within a context 
where conceptual analysis is an explicit programme, there has been and 
perhaps is now a growing interest in the concept ‘ death ’ among the Anglo- 
American analysts. 

As long ago as 1921 when the German edition of his 7'ractatus appeared, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, the father of the Vienna Circle positivists, at the end 
of his discussion of the philosophy of logic, made a brief but exciting remark 
upon the logical peculiarities of the concept of death. He says: “ As in 
death, too, the world does not change, but ceases. Death is not an event in 
life. Death is not lived through ”’.2 Subsequently in his classic article on 
“Meaning and Verification ’’,3 Moritz Schlick indicates some of the logical 
issues involved in the concept of death in the course of investigating the 
general principle of verifiability, formulating them in terms of whether it 
is meaningful to wonder if “I can be a witness at my own funeral ”’. 

More recently, A. G. N. Flew,‘ asking “‘ Can a man witness his own fun- 
eral?”’, is not primarily concerned with general questions of meaning but 
with the concept of death, and concludes that the suggestion that we survive 
death is self-contradictory. 

It is my conviction that the analyses so far made have failed to appreciate 
what is really significant about the logical puzzles surrounding the concept 
of death, and have not noticed, what I believe to be implicit in Wittgen- 
stein’s dark saying and to be even more hidden in the quite different descrip- 
tions of the Existentialists, namely, that important connections hold among 
the words ‘I’, ‘death’, ‘ world’, ‘human’, and ‘last things’, ‘ the end 
of history ’, ‘ the end of the world’. And not only so : that when we discern 
something of the logical behaviour of these terms we shall see something 
of the réle of theological language in general and of its legitimation—indeed 
of its inescapability. I propose therefore to analyze the expression, ‘I will 
die’. As I do so, I urge you to think of what I will be saying in the first 
person. That is, whenever I use the expression ‘I will die’, think ‘J will 
— Logico-Philosophicus, Routledge and Kegan Paul. London, 1949, 6.431, 

*The Philosophical Review, 45, 1936. 


‘Hibbert Journal, LIV, April 1956. Ian Ramsey has undertaken to meet Flew’s 
argument in Hibbert Journal, LIV, June 1956. 
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die ’, not ‘ He will die’. I believe this to be essential to seeing what I hope 
to have you see. 

Now then, what I want to argue is the following : (1) Flew, in holding 
that to think of the survival of death is to think a logical contradiction, is 
quite right, though trivially right, because analytically so, if ‘death’ is q 
concept that simply correlates with or is logically assimilable to reports or 
predictions of events, (bio-chemical, social, physiological, auditory, etc.) and 
‘acts’ and behaviour. Further, this correlation of ‘death’ with more or 
less straightforward reports or predictions of events in the common-sense 
spatio-temporal world is, with a certain amount of not very plausible forcing, 
possible. I want to show, however, that in our ordinary use we do not 
force and that then, in certain circumstances, the concept ‘death’ hag 
an extension and hence an acceptabe use beyond reports and predictions, 
about acts and ordinary events. (2) That this extension of the concept is 
not recognized when the verb ‘ to die’ is conjugated merely in the second 
or third persons, but is clearly to be seen when I use, not just mention, ‘I 
will die’ of myself. (3) That when I use the expression of myself what I 
am asserting is not assimilable to reports or predictions of events or be- 
haviour in the common-sense world, but is nevertheless perfectly—though, 
no doubt, strangely—meaningful. (4) That even if Flew were to say, eg, 
“ After I have died, there will be nothing ”—and says it thoughtfully of 


himself, he is himself using the concept ‘ death ’ in an equivocal and logically | 
peculiar way, that is to say, in a way not assimilable to reports or predictions | 


of events or behaviour in the common-sense world, and, furthermore, in a 
way which is, in the respect of its wnassimilability, logically like ‘ death ’ as 
it functions in what a Christian might say :—for example : ‘ When I die, I 
shall have fellowship with God’. (5) Finally, that when we observe the 
peculiar behaviour of * death ’ in the first person singular, we shall be struck 
by the logical peculiarity of ‘ I’ itself—which is, I believe, one of the points 
which the Existentialists try rather misleadingly to make. 

If such an ambitious programme can be made to ‘ come off ’, it may be 
possible to suggest something about the meaning of eschatological concepts 
in general, such as ‘ end of history ’, etc. I want to show, in short, what I 
believe to be the case, namely, that ‘death’ in certain of its common- 
sensically acceptable uses is a logically extended use and is hence an, if 
you will, eschatological concept ; and that ‘I’ when it is coupled with death, 
in this logically extended use is also logically extended, and hence may be 
thought of as a kind of meta-concept ; and finally, (without trying here to 
display its complicated logic) we may say that these logically extended 
concepts require and therefore legitimize and properly function within the 
structure of what I'll call myth. 





I 


Prima facie, the expression ‘I will die’ is a possible candidate for classi- 
fication only as a performatory proposition® (where the saying of something 


5J. L. Austin, ‘“‘ Other Minds ”’, in Logic and Language, 2nd Series, ed. A. G. N. 
Flew, Basil Blackwell. Oxford, 1953. See pp. 143f. 
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is itself the doing of it) or as a straightforward empirical prediction. A third 
view which would hold it has certain logical affinities with each of these 
seems hardly possible. 

But it cannot be construed as performatory, for uttering the expression 
‘I will die’ is not the same thing as dying in the way that uttering the 
expression ‘I promise to so and so’ is the same thing as promising to so 
and so. 

We must ask, then, whether it is possible to construe it, as the import 
of Flew’s analysis would seem to demand, as a statement to the effect that 
at a certain time in the future some behaviour now observable in the world 
will no longer be observed, and nothing more.® 

Let us first concede that my saying ‘I will die’ entails certain quite 
ordinary empirical propositions of a predictive sort—propositions about 
bio-chemical, social, physiological, auditory and other events or behaviour 
in the experienceable world. It does not follow, however, from this entail- 
ment that ‘ I will die’ is assimilable to a finite number of such propositions, 
in the sense that the meaning of ‘ I will die ’ as I use the expression of myself 
can be analyzed without remainder into propositions of this sort. Neither 
does it follow that it cannot be so analyzed. Flew, if I understand him, is 
holding that it can : that when I say, ‘ I am alive ’, I mean there is observable 
behaviour of a certain sort, and nothing more ; and when I say, ‘I will 
die’, I mean that a time will come when there will not be any such be- 
haviour, and nothing more. We then must determine on other grounds 
whether or not such an assimilation is licit. 

How shall we proceed? Let us begin by assuming, even if it requires 
an implausible forcing, that ‘ self’ or ‘I’ may be exhaustively analyzed in 
terms of a finite number of reports about behaviour (in the ordinary sense). 
I use the term ‘ behaviour’ rather than ‘ acts’ because on the surface— 
though probably not in the long run—‘ acts’ is a more question-begging 
term, since a world in which there are acts but no actors is a logical im- 
possibility, and the question we are facing here is just that of whether there 
are actors over and above acts (behaviour).? Further, let me assume that 
these reports about past and present behaviour are being given in the first 
person singular. What are the characteristics of the verbs which I might 
be imagined as using, for example : to run, to think, to wonder, to justify.® 
If I use any of these or even others to report upon myself or to predict 
about myself, I will find no difficulty whatever in conjugating these verbs 


*I take M. Schlick to be putting a similar case about the type of proposition we are 
to take our example as being. 

7One may certainly wonder whether it really makes any better sense to speak of 
behaviour with no behavors—although our sense of linguistic propriety is not so obvi- 
ously violated ; and this may account in part for the fact that a reductionistic be- 
haviourism has a superficial plausibility. 

8I use some of these examples, because Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, has 
given a logical behaviouristic analysis of mental concepts so that to say ‘ Jones thinks 
he is God Almighty ’ is to say something that can be analyzed into reports on actions 
= dispositions of Jones, relieving us of having to posit * ghostly cecurrences behind 

scenes ’. 
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in every possible tense, every possible person. I can with perfectly good 
sense say : ‘I wondered, I wonder, I will wonder’. There is in the English 
language a vast number of verbs which I may use to report and predict in 
the first person in any tense and which are like our examples above and like 
one another in the respect that they make perfectly good sense when con. 
jugated in the first person in any tense. This suggests that the first person 
singular can simply be accommodated to the verbs of our language in any 
tense and that my reporting, ‘I wondered ’, is logically precisely like my 
reporting ‘ Jones wondered ’ ; and that if someone should ask what I meant 
in these two cases, I would submit further reports on Jones which I took 
to be evidence that ‘Jones wondered’ is true, which would display what 
I took myself to be meaning when I said it ; and that I would submit further 
reports, logically of the same sort, where the pronoun ‘I’ would be substi- 
tuted for ‘Jones’ in order to show what I meant by ‘I wondered’. In 
other words, the pronoun ‘I’, when it is actually put to use with the verbs 
with which we report or predict in the experienceable world, behaves in 
precisely the same way that the proper-name, ‘ Jones’, does : all the verbs 
are conjugable in all tenses, etc. When I use ‘I’ to report on Poteat, the 
verbs I use are governed by the same rules as when I use ‘ Jones ’ to report 
on Jones. Jones, being for me, no more than the sum of the things I can 
report on him, using these verbs, it follows, by parity of reasoning that I 
am for me no more than the sum of things I can report on myself, using 
these verbs. 

Is the case, though, really as impressive as this? No! Of the verb ‘to 
die ’ these things cannot be said. It makes perfectly good sense for me to 
say, ‘Jones is dying’, ‘Jones has died’, or ‘Jones will die’. I cannot 
sensibly say : ‘I died’. This verb cannot be meaningfully conjugated in 
the past tense, first person singular—or, if it is, it cannot be used. The 
parallel between the case of I reporting or predicting about myself and I 
reporting or predicting about Jones breaks down here. This verb behaves 
quite differently in the two cases. There is no apparent difference when 
we look at ‘I will die’ and ‘ Jones will die’. The réle of ‘ die’ in these two 
expressions seems to be identical. When, however, we try to conjugate 
“to die’ in all persons in the past tense its odd réle becomes quite clear. 
It cannot be used in the past tense, first person singular. Though it can be 
used in the future tense, first person singular, its curious status and réle 
in the language must not be overlooked. ‘To die’ is not an activity on 
logical all-fours with ‘to run’, ‘ to think ’, ‘ to wonder ’, ‘ to justify’. Not 
only so. ‘I’ is also logically peculiar. It does not behave consistently like 
the proper name, ‘ Jones’ (unless ‘I’ and ‘ Jones’ happen to be naming 
the same person). First, ‘Jones’ is not a part of the English language as 
is ‘I’; ‘I’ is not a proper name; yet ‘I’ is never used without becoming 
exactly equivalent to someone’s proper name. Secondly, there is at least 
one case where ‘I’ cannot be meaningfully coupled with a verb in the 
English language in every tense, whereas there is no case where ‘ Jones’ 
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ly good (when ‘ Jones ’ does not name the same person as ‘I ’) cannot be so coupled. 
English In other words, it is significant that the odd behaviour of ‘ to die’ occurs 
edict in only in the first person. It points to the logical unassimilability of ‘I’ to 
ind like reports or predictions about behaviour (in the ordinary sense). 

en con- Now we must ask whether this linguistic fact concerning the behaviour 
| person of ‘I’ and ‘ to die’ can be shown to have the significance which it must, 
in any if it is to bear the weight of my argument. Does this lack of symmetry here 
like my show that Flew’s and Schlick’s implied proposal to construe ‘I will die’ as 
| meant analyzable into reports or predictions about certain forms of behaviour, and 
I took nothing more not only fails, but fails in a way that permits me to conclude 
y what that ‘I’ is what I have called a kind of meta-concept and that ‘to die’ 


further has in certain circumstances a logically extended though commonsensically 
substi- meaningful use: that, in short, it means certain empirical predictions— 
d’. In and something more. 

e verbs To begin with we may observe a further and perhaps trivial fact about 
aves in these terms : that when we couple them in the present tense, first person 


e verbs singular, ‘I die’, ‘I am dying’, the expression generally appears in a quite 
at, the different kind of context from that in which ‘I will die’ is uttered. If you 
) report will imagine hearing me say ‘ I will die ’, I think you will feel that I am saying 


s I can something quite different—and not merely by reference to tense—from what 
that I you would feel that I would be saying if I were to say ‘I am dying’. I 
, using think you would not imagine me in the former case to be primarily making 
reference to certain future contingent empirical facts that might be ex- 
erb ‘ to pressed in propositions about bio-chemical and physiological events in the 
me to way you might imagine me to be if you heard me say ‘I am dying ’"—not 
cannot even that there is now a body which emits the sound ‘I’ which one day 
ated in will not emit that sound. If you heard me say, ‘I am dying’, I think you 
1. The might be inclined to ask, ‘ Have you received a mortal wound? Does your 
and I pulse grow weak? Is your sight getting dim ?’, etc. Whereas when I say, 
vehaves ‘T will die’ you are not apt to think in these terms. You are perhaps more 
> when apt to reflect, ‘ Yes, I will die, too ’. 
2se two Nevertheless, let us give this, as I have called it, somewhat forced analysis 


ijugate its full credit. Let us assume that ‘I will die’ is just a statement about my 
> clear. body and its behaviour in the future tense. Suppose we take it to mean 
can be that there is a certain organism which at some indefinite future time will 
id réle undergo a radical change, including ceasing to behave in certain ways, etc., 
rity on known as death. There seems to be nothing problematical about saying 
*. Not this, even though inevitably there will be an end at some point to my actually 


tly like | experiencing this process of change, even if an end which I do not experience, 
1aming | just as I do not experience the end of being awake.® There is nothing prob- 
lage as lematical about this, for there is no respect in which the occurrences pre- 
coming dicted in my statement, so construed, are not about experience in a straight- 
t least forward way. All of us have experienced occurrences like this all around 
in the *It is not an accident that we use the expression ‘ He is asleep ’ as a euphemism for 
Jones’ ‘He is dead’, since there are real parallels between the relation of ‘ going to sleep’ 


and ‘ experience’ and ‘ dying’ and ‘ experience ’. 
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us. All that I am saying is that this body (Poteat’s) will one day cease to 
behave in certain ways, and that its ceasing to behave in these ways, in. 
cluding emitting the noises ‘I’, ‘ here’ and ‘ now’ and also the noises ‘] 
will die ’ will be taken as signs that I am dead and that when I say ‘I will 
die’ I am only predicting that there will be a time when all this will be 
true. Is there any logical embarrassment in any of this which would lead 
one to resort to all this talk of ‘ death ’ being a logically extended concept 
I think there is and that it can be shown by taking a closer look at the 
expression ‘this body ’. 

Usually ‘ this ’ is a demonstrative pronoun which a speaker uses to make 
an identifying reference to a particular. My hearers understand the refer. 
ence because ‘this’ is tied to a particular place and time by relation to 
the body from which the word ‘ this’ is emitted. When I make a reference 
to a particular object in the world other than my body, let us say, by my 
pointing a finger at it, the identity of the particular being called ‘ this’ is 
established for my hearers because it has a certain spatio-temporal relation 
to my body which emits the noise ‘this’, and because they too have a 
spatio-temporal relation to my body. But I want to urge that ‘ this ’ when 
used to pick out the body of the speaker functions differently for the speaker. 
Of course, it is obvious that the object of my identifying reference has not 
the same kind of relation to my body when the object is my body as when 
it is not. What is important here is that, when I say, ‘ This body will undergo 
a radical change, including ceasing to behave in certain ways, etc.’, I am 
making a reference to something in the experienceable world which has the 
unique status among such objects of being at least part of what I mean by 
‘I’. There is only one ‘ this’ in the world of which W. H. Poteat can use 
‘I’ : When he uses ‘ this ’ to make reference to the body and its behaviour 
to which he may also make reference by using ‘ I’, the term ‘ this ’ functions 
in a unique way. Even if one wanted to say that there are other extended 
objects in the world besides the one called ‘my body’ to which I could 
make reference either with ‘ this ’ or ‘ my ’—any object belonging to me—; 
I do not think that any other object may be said to be ‘ mine’ in the same 
way that my body may be said to be. The characteristic of qualifying as 
‘this’ (having a certain determinate relation to a body from which the 
sound ‘this’ is heard to come) is not the same characteristic as that of 
being the body from which the sound ‘ my body’ is heard to come and to 
which the expression ‘ my body ’ is recognized by myself as applying. One 
cannot assimilate ‘ my body ’ to ‘ this body’. And I recognize that everyone 
else has a similarly unique relation to the object which is his body. 

Therefore reference by me to the body and its behaviour which is part 
at least of what I mean by ‘I’ can never be made to be logically equivalent 
to references by me to bodies and their behaviour which are not. Hence, 
‘I will die’ can never mean for me the same thing as ‘ There is a body in 
the world which one day will cease to behave as it now does’. What is 
being asserted is not just about an object in the world in the way that ‘ This 
body will die’ (where the body in question is not mine) is about an object 
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in the world. My body and its behaviour is not in the world for me in the 
same way that Jones’ body and its behaviour is in the world for me. For 
me to describe my death as the end of certain kinds of behaviour in the 
world is not for me the description of an occurrence in the world at all like 
an account by me of Jones’ death as an occurrence in the world. For myself, 
I am not in the world as Jones is in the world. For me therefore to say of 
myself that I will no longer be in the world is to use logically extended 
concepts. Thus, again we see the asymmetry of the logical grammar of * I 
will die ’ when I use it of myself and ‘ Jones will die ’ when I use it of Jones. 
From the fact that ‘ Jones will die ’ seems assimilable to reports or predictions 
of a straightforward empirical sort it does not follow that ‘I will die ’, when 
I use it of myself, can be so assimilated. From this we also see that ‘I’ 
and ‘death’ in certain circumstances, namely, when I use them of 
myself, are logically extended concepts in the sense demanded by my thesis ; 
and that attempts to assimilate them, are, as I have said, forced. Finally, 
this means that Flew and Schlick would not be able to make a case for ‘ I 
will die’ being analyzed into predictions about behaviour, and nothing 
more ; and that unless Flew is willing altogether to deny himself the privilege 
of thoughtfully using of himself the expression ‘ I will die’, he must involve 
himself in the use of what I am here calling myth. To say, ‘ when I have 
died, there is nothing ’, is not the use of the Platonic myth nor of the Christian 
myth, but myth it is, nonetheless ; which is to say a resort to the use of 
logically extended concepts. A strain is being put upon the very language 
within which Flew has, quite rightly, argued that the expression ‘I will 
survive my death’ is a contradiction. It is this pressure which produces 
and legitimizes—indeed, makes inescapable—the language of myth or meta- 
concepts, if we are going to accord any meaning to an expression which each 
one of us does in fact find meaningful, namely : ‘I will die’. 

Insofar, then, as any of us thoughtfully says of himself, ‘I will die’, he 
is involved in making a statement about himself which cannot be exhaustively 
expressed in reports or predictions about behaviour, actions or events of a 
straightforward sort. My dying is for me not just doing or ceasing to do 
certain reportable things, though it certainly entails my doing or ceasing to 
do these things. When I use ‘I’ of myself, something is being named which 
is for me not just the spatio-temporal speaker or behaver from whom the 
noise ‘I’ has come. If you ask me what it is that is named, hoping to have 
an answer given in reports of behaviour alone, then of course I can’t say. 
You are asking a question which on your terms, as I have been trying to 
show, it is impossible to answer. If you do not ask what it is that is named 
in these terms, then my answer is quite simple : myself! Dying, therefore, 
(and this is true analytically) in the sense of what J will do, in the sense, 
that is to say, which is displayed by the analysis of this logically peculiar 
verb ‘to die’, is something done only by selves, only, that is, by users of 
the first personal pronoun singular. In this peculiar sense, objects don’t 
die, only subjects die. In a world only of objects, (a logical impossibility 
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when you consider what ‘ object ’ means, and one incidentally which give 
us a clue to the logic of the concept ‘ world’) there is no death. This is at 
once why it makes sense to say : ““ By man came death ”’ ; and also why the 
Platonic tradition lacks the same anxiety over death which is characteristic 
of contemporary culture with its concept of a radically self-transcending 
subject, and with its emphasis upon subjectivity. Dying is a private affair, 
because being a self is. Death, then, is an eschatological concept. To say 
‘I will die’ is to say something which entails that certain empirical pro. 
positions about the experienceable world will at a certain time be true, 
But it is to say something more than and different from just this. Death 
in certain circumstances is a concept which applies to the experienceable 
world, but also extends beyond it. It is quite definitely anchored in and 
applies to the world of common sense, but it also stands in > different relation 
to that world. If my analysis will hold up, everyone be «es when he says 
thoughtfully of himself, ‘I will die’, that he is saying something which is 
true and something which is about ‘ reality’, but not just about the publi 
world of experience. His language is being put under an unusual kind of 
pressure, a pressure which gives rise to a system of discourse which I am 
for brevity’s sake calling myth. While firmly anchored in the common-sense 
world by the entailment of certain empirical propositions, the concept ex- 
tends beyond this common-sense world. And as I have held, this is true 
whether one says, ‘ When I have died, there will be nothing ’, ‘ When I die 
my soul will become discarnate and abide eternally in a realm of forms’, 
or ‘ When I die, I shall have fellowship with God ’. 

Lest you think that these three cases are not logically of the same sort, 
I will just observe that the man who says, ‘ When I have died, there will 
be nothing’ is not saying anything about the world of common sense at 
all like, ‘ When I have run, I will be tired’. In other words, when he asserts 
that death is the end, he does not exactly ‘know’ what he is saying. Yet 
in another sense he and all of us know very well what he is saying. And if 
a dispute over alternative myths arises between ourselves and him, though 
we shall certainly feel that both he and we are saying something genuinely 
meaningful about reality, what we will be respectively saying is not about 
reality in the way that reports upon or predictions of observable behaviour 
are about it. It is dubious whether we can call this a dispute, since it is 
not clear that there are any rules common to the disputants by reference to 
which a settlement might be made. But, if it is a dispute, it is not one 
between those who have, in my sense, an eschatology and those who do 
not. It is a dispute between rival eschatologies ; and the apparent economy 
of one in which we say only, ‘ When I have died, there will be nothing’ is 
not as such a reason for preferring it. Indeed, one wonders whether the 
expression ‘reason for preferring’ has any definite sense here. 


II 
I want to conclude by making a few suggestions concerning the implica. 
tions of all this for our understanding of the Christian interpretation of 
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death. To put it another way, when we allow the extended concept ‘ death ’ 
to operate within the structure of the Christian myth, what happens ? 

First, I think it is important to recognize that the overwhelming majority 
of people in the contemporary world, Christian and non-Christian, take the 
essence of the Christian claim (as Flew seems to) to be a belief to the effect 
that ‘I will survive my death’ ; and further, that they are culturally con- 
ditioned by the same forces which induce Flew to take as his paradigm for 
meaningful discourse the language we use about the common-sense world ; 
and finally that on their own premises, Flew’s demonstration of the contra- 
dictoriness of ‘I will survive my death’ must be devastating. If ‘ death’ 
is the kind of concept which he holds that it is, then to speak of surviving 
it is utter nonsense. 

Secondly, earlier on I suggested that there is a profound difference 
between ‘ death ’ as it is understood in the broadly Platonic tradition and 
death as it is understood in contemporary western culture ; and that this 
is a function of the concept of a radically self-transcending self. Now, it is 
in this context that we will have to interpret the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
That is to say, if Resurrection is the concept or system of concepts comprising 
the Christian myth within which the logically extended concept ‘ death ’ is 
to be operative, then ‘ death ’, insofar as it is anchored in the experienceable 
world, while extending beyond it, will have to be anchored in what the 
contemporary man understands by the common-sense world, if, that is to 
say, Resurrection is to have any real meaning for him. In short, ‘ death’ 
insofar as it operates within the discourse of common sense alone will have 
to operate in accordance with the rules governing its use within that dis- 
course. And this means precisely that whatever else the Christian may be 
claiming when tying the logically extended concept of death to the myth 
of the Resurrection, is not claiming and could not claim that there is any 
survival of death, since, as we saw above, even this logically extended concept 
is so related to the empirical world that to say, ‘I will die’, is to say some- 
thing which entails certain empirical propositions being true at some future 
time, and that these propositions being true entails that we cannot believe 
that there exists, in any ordinary sense of the word, something or other, 
not even a ghostly something or other, after these empirical propositions 
will have become true. And this, for the simple reason that the condition 
of the possibility of something, even a ghostly something, existing is that 
the empirical propositions are not yet true. That is, either ‘I exist ’ means 
nothing more than that certain empirical reports about behaviour, etc., are 
true, in which case it is logically contradictory to speak, in any sense, of 
my existing after my death (i.e. after the kind of behaviour reported has 
ceased) ; or it means this, plus something else, which cannot be expressed 
in empirical existence language ; in which case, I no longer exist, insofar 
a8 my existence entails certain kinds of reportable behaviour, and inasmuch 
as the something more was precisely what cannot be assimilated to these 
reports. Or to put the matter differently, even though our analysis of the 
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concept ‘death ’ demands that we give it and therefore the concept °]’ 
as well an extension beyond ordinary empirical language that does not meap 
that what is beyond in the concept ‘I’ is a ghostly thing, for ‘ thing’ js 
itself a concept which can be cashed only in empirical language. If I under. 
stand ‘I’ to mean not just the something more than what can function in 
straightforward empirical language, but what can so function and something 
more, then it is meaningless to speak of my surviving death when it is no 
longer possible to identify certain familiar types of behaviour in the experi. 
enceable world as Poteat’s animated behaviour. On the basis of the Platonic 
account, this would not be the case, for in this account, Poteat’s quite 
commonplace historical activity is not really thought to be any part of 
what it is to be Poteat. Therefore, we can meaningfully talk about Poteat 
surviving death even though there is no longer any animated historical 
behaviour of Poteat. This perhaps sad state of affairs is a logical consequence 
of the whole body of Christian myth which connected its logically extended 
concepts to propositions about the empirical world in such a way as to 
make it quite certain that we could no longer separate Poteat from his 
commonplace historical acts. One may even go so far as to say that the 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the body, when once it is taken seriously, 
makes it impossible for us any more to believe that J can survive my death 
in the sense that there is a something to which death does not write a finis. 

If the Christian, then, when he uses the concept ‘ death’ uses it, as do 
others, in a logically extended sense ; and if he understands ‘ I ’ to be similarly 
extended ; and if he insists that though ‘I’ be extended, what it means to 
be Poteat cannot be separated from his historical acts and animated be 
haviour in the experienceable world ; how can he embody the logically 
extended concept ‘I’ in a myth in such a way that he can say something | 
about the curious experience of death, say that it has been overcome, has 
lost its sting, etc., while at the same time holding both that I do not survive 
death and that nevertheless my historical acts are redeemed from death 
along with the something more which the concept ‘I’ is thought to cover! 

First, he will have to use myth. Second, the myth cannot be construed 
as asserting or implying that he does not die, nor that his resurrection wil 
be a beginning all over again exactly as before, but yet in such a way @® 
to take his historical acts into a structure of meaning along with the something 
more covered by the logically extended concept ‘I’. It would be impossible 
to invent such a myth. In fact, I have posed the problem in this way because 
I have started with the myth of the Resurrection of the body as given. 

Here we must be reminded that the myth of the Resurrection of the body 
has its status within the whole fabric of the concepts of Biblical thought. 
Let us suppose that the key to this thought is the concept of a relation be 
tween man and God which is an I-thou relation. In an I-Thou relation all 
that makes me the person I am—both what in other circumstances can be 
cashed in terms of ordinary empirical reports of behaviour, and the some 
thing more—is involved with another fully personal being. In the discourse 
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w which we try to exhibit this relation, there is no place for language about 
body and soul, etc., but only for such notions as love, fellowship, responsi- 
bility, forgiveness, freedom, etc. And to know and be in fellowship with a 
person cannot be analyzed in terms of just knowing their behaviour or 
empirical reports about their behaviour or even this and something more. 
These concepts do not function in this game at all. In an I-thou relation 
the distinction between me and my body disappears. Equally it is one in 
which the distinction between ‘happens’ because the relation is in time 
and ‘ doesn’t happen’ because it is in a timeless eternity does not apply. 
This kind of a relation does not occur because we are doing something 
extraordinary with reference to the world of space and time. Nor do we 
talk of it as though it were spaceless and timeless. Our analogy is drawn 
from a quite different quarter—one where we know ourselves not as ‘ inside ’ 
our bodies, not as souls transcending them, not as dualisms of this sort at 
all. Here we know ourselves quite independently of these distinctions. 
Here we act as a unity ‘ knowing’ the difference between ourselves and our 
acts (i.e. knowing the difference between what could be given in empirical 
reports and the something more that cannot) only in that we can say of 
them that they are our acts—‘ I did it "—which is to say, we know ourselves 
as responsible. 

If someone asks, ‘ What then is eternal life? Is it living in some strange 
way forever? Or is it rather a quality of this life?’ we reply that these 
questions cannot be asked in this universe of discourse. There is a more 
radical break with our commonsense discourse involved. We cannot say 
either that it is like or analogous to our present life, only it goes on forever ; 
nor can we say that it is just a heightening of this life. 

When the Christian says that he believes in the Resurrection of the body, 
this is one way he has of saying that he—that part of him which in 
other circumstances can be cashed in empirical language and the something 
more that cannot—will have fellowship with God. And if he is asked whether 
this takes place in history or at the end of history, he will reply ‘ at the end 
of history’, but then he will have used another eschatological concept, in 
some ways like that of ‘death’. But that is another story. 

The Christian myth of the Resurrection of the body, then, is legitimized 
in the same way that any system of discourse for embodying the logically 
extended concepts of ‘death’ and ‘I’ is. In this myth what the Christian 
asserts about the meaning of his own death is that he will have fellowship 
with God as a fully personal being. ‘ Fellowship ’ is a notion that can function 
only in discourse about the relations between personal beings. The logically 
extended concept ‘I’ which refers to the something more than just what 
can be cashed in straightforward empirical language is embodied in the 
myth by means of person-concepts such as ‘love’ and ‘fellowship’. But 
the anchorage of this concept in the empirical world is preserved in the 
mythically transformed symbol of a resurrected body. What is thought to 
have personal fellowship with God is, in this myth, a being about which 
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we speak in analogies drawn from our normal person-talk. Therefore, the 
myth is not something free-floating in an extra-existent realm, but is about 
the existential reality which I am, though not literally about it. None of 
what has been said in any way constitutes an argument for preferring the 
Christian myth to other possible myths. Indeed, one wonders what an 
argument of this sort would be. All that has been attempted here is to 
show that when we analyze an expression like ‘I will die’ we discover at 
certain points a pressure within our ordinary language ; that this pressure 
is felt at so commonplace a point as when we speak of our own death ; that 
when we do, we quite naturally resort to myth ; and finally, that the Christian 
myth is fundamentally different from alternative ones and is at least as 
well grounded. 
Wittiam H. Porgat 


The Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin, Texas. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF TOULMIN’S ANALYTICAL 
ETHICS 


This paper is an extended criticism of a book! published in 1950 and 
duly reviewed in the journals. A word of explanation is in order for my 
writing it at this late date. Upon carefully reading the book, I found that 
a number of important points had not been covered in the reviews or other 
discussions of it. It seems to me worth-while to explore these neglected 
issues. We can always profit from the errors of detail or of principle in the 
works of philosophers. An awareness of such errors frequently suggests 
the correct resolution of some of our perplexities. This paper is chiefly a 
critical propaedeutic. The more constructive parts of the story I hope to 
be able to tell in future instalments. d 

Toulmin’s book has an architectonic and three fundamental and related 
theses. These are the theses. We can discover the criteria of relevant 
reasons in ethics by elucidating the uses of the words ‘ ethics’ or ‘ ethical ’. 
The second thesis is about the nature of ethical contradiction. Toulmin 
appears to believe that he is presenting a single clear view. But his scattered 
assertions about the nature of ethical contradictions are not clearly saying 
the same thing. He says that two people are contradicting each other in 
ethics when they are in disagreement as to whether or not there are good 
reasons for the ethical conclusion. He may also be taken as saying that they 
are contradicting each other when they are in disagreement as to what the 
good reasons are. Elsewhere he says, “ All that two people need (and all 
that they have) to contradict one another about in the case of ethical pre- 
dicates are the reasons for doing this rather than that or the other ” (p. 28). 
This statement of the thesis is refuted by Hall’s? observation that reasons 
for and against doing an act cannot contradict each other. ‘“ The only 
possible contradiction in reasons would be the affirmation and negation of 
one and the same reason . . .” ; and Hall doubts that this is what Toulmin 
meant. The third thesis is that factual reasons lead to ethical conclusions 
by steps which are neither inductive nor deductive nor dependent upon 
probability theory. 

This paper is in four parts. The first is a brief sketch of Toulmin’s archi- 
tectonic. The three remaining parts are a critical examination of the three 
theses in the order given. 


I. THe ARCHITECTONIC 
A realm of discourse is a mode of reasoning if, and only if, in that realm 
of discourse, there are criteria marking off justifying grounds (good reasons) 
from grounds which fail to justify. A mode of reasoning is delimited by its 


18. E. Toulmin : An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge, 1950), 
All references in the text are to this book. 

*See E. W. Hall : ‘‘ Practical Reasons and the Deadlock in Ethics "’, Mind, LXIV, 
No. 255 (July, 1955), p. 328. 
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own logic. This logic includes the criteria of good reasons. 

The language of ethics is a mode of reasoning. To see that this is so, 
we simply “ describe the occasions on which we are prepared to call judge- 
ments ‘ ethical ’ and decisions ‘ moral’, and the part which reasoning plays 
on such occasions. This description will help us to see how, in particular 
types of ethical question and argument, good reasoning is distinguished 
from bad, and valid argument from invalid—to be specific by applying to 
individual judgements the test of principle and to principle the test of 
general fecundity” (p. 160). 

The task of analytical ethics is to locate the criteria of good reasons in 
the language of ethics by “ giving a descriptive account of the function of 
ethical concepts ”’ (p. 193 ; cf. p. 160, loc. cit.). The discovery of these criteria 
will serve a practical purpose : ‘‘ we . . . need to know what to do, and we 
. . . have to choose between the conflicting courses and arguments with 
which we are presented ”’ (p. 2). The criteria will tell us what ethically 
good reasons are, and by knowing which reasons satisfy these criteria we 
will know what we ought to do. Knowing that we ought to do such and 
such, however, will not of itself determine our conduct : “‘ to show that you 
ought to choose certain actions is one thing ; to make you want to do what 
you ought to do is another, and not a philosopher’s task ”’ (p. 163). 

In order to discern the criteria of good ethical reasons, we have first to 
determine what ethics is. To be clear about what ethics is, is at the same 
time to be clear about the ways in which the words ‘ ethics’ or ‘ ethical’ 
are used, the process or activity of which the use of ethical language is a 
part, the function (point, purpose) of this activity and the situations in 
which the activity is carried on. “The logic of the utterances [within a 
mode of reasoning], on one side, and the point of the activity with which 
they are bound up, on the other, are as intimate and inseparable as the two 
faces of a coin” (p. 84). 


Il. CrrricaL EXAMINATION OF THE First THESIS 


The typical situations in which ethical activities occur, including the 
use of ethical language, says Toulmin, are those involving conflicting dis 
positions. The function of ethics can be provisionally defined “as being 
‘to correlate our feelings and behaviour in such a way as to make the fulfil- 
ment of everyone’s aims and desires as far as possible compatible ’ ” (p. 137). 
Ethics is “‘a part of the process whereby the desires and actions of the 
members of a community are harmonized ” (p. 136). 

To elicit the criteria of ethically relevant reasons, Toulmin invites us 
to consider a paradigm case of an ethical dispute and to reflect on what, 
as a matter of fact, we would accept as relevant reasons for an ethical con- 
clusion. This is a crucial point in his analysis. There are, on Toulmin’s 
view, two sorts of considerations which we would count as ethically relevant : 
“ (i) arguments showing that [the actions enjoined] fulfil a ‘duty’ in the 
‘moral code’ of the community to which [the disputants] belong, whereas 
[the actions rejected] contravene this part of the ‘code’; (ii) arguments 
showing that [the actions enjoined] will avoid causing to other members of 
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the community some inconvenience, annoyance or suffering which would 
be caused by [the actions rejected] ” (p. 132). A good reason in ethics would 
be, on this account, a relevant reason which also happens to be true. 

w By (i), ““ A ought to be done because A fulfils a duty in the moral code 
of your community ” is a good ethical argument. By (ii), “ A ought to be 
done because A will avoid causing to other members of the community 
some inconvenience, annoyance, or suffering which would be caused by 
any other known alternative action” is also a good argument. But (ii) is 
also applicable to a higher-level question, a question as to the validity of a 
principle of conduct within a moral code or even of the code itself. “ P is 
a valid principle of conduct because actions in conformity with it will avoid 
causing to other members of the community some inconvenience, annoyance 
or suffering ’’ is a relevant argument. ‘‘ M is a valid moral code because 
living by it avoids preventable suffering to the members of the community 
or even makes for greater communal happiness than would be achieved 
by living by moral code N ” is also a relevant argument. These patterns 
exhaust ethically relevant argument forms. As members of a given com- 
munity, to know what we ought to do or avoid doing all we need to know 
is that the reasons in these relevant argument forms are true. Toulmin 
also considers cases where there is a conflict of duties, i.e. a case where each 
of the alternative courses conforms to some duty in the community but 
contravenes another. Here, too, we appeal to the principle that preventable 
suffering of the members of the community is to be avoided. 

That these are logically exhaustive patterns of ethically relevant argument 
forms, Toulmin argues, is shown by the logic of the words ‘ duty ’, ‘ obliga- 
tion’, ‘morality’. ‘‘ The notions of ‘ duty ’, of ‘ obligation ’, of ‘ morality ’ 
are derived from situations in which the conduct of one member of a com- 
munity prejudices the interests of another, and are to be understood as part 
of the procedure for minimizing the effects of such conflict” (p. 156-7), 
The logic of these words is thus tied to the logic of the word ‘ community ’. 

\A community is a group of people living together, and respecting one an- 
other’s interests (p. 135), According to Toulmin, to respect one another’s 
interests is to recognize duties towards one another. To recognize dutise 
is the same as recognizing obligations. And to recognize obligations is to 
be moral. It follows that to be members of a community is to be moral. « 

This conclusion is paradoxical. It violates the logic of the word ‘ com- 
munity’. According to it, the members of the community of men who ruled 
Nazi Germany are moral men. For they recognized duties toward one 
another. According to Toulmin’s conception of the logic of ‘ duty ’, ‘ moral ’, 
‘obligation ’ and ‘ community ’, there can_be no immoral communities, i.e., 
no communities which sanction immoral conduct. But we do not use the 
word ‘ community ’ in this way. Part of the standard use of ‘ community ’ 
is that ‘immoral community’ is an intelligible expression, and that this 
is the case is seen by the fact that we do recognize some communities as 
being immoral. It will not do to say that Toulmin’s analysis preserves the 
standard use of ‘immoral’ because we can talk of an immoral Nazi as a 
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Nazi who is derelict or remiss in some duty to his fellow Nazis. It is pre. 
cisely because a man is a dutiful Nazi that we would judge him to be im. | 
moral. For example, we would judge a Nazi to be immoral if he took it 
as a good reason for exterminating ten Jews that the Fiihrer had ordered 
it. For him the Fihrer’s having ordered it is a criterion of rightness. For us 
it is no such thing.” By our standards, the Nazi moral code is immoral. 

It might be objected that I am overlooking Toulmin’s point that the | 
criterion (i) by which we are said to judge indiyidual-actions is on a lower 
level than the criterion (ii) by which we are said to judge the morality of 
principles. The objection would have it that in judging the Nazi community 
as being immoral I should apply the second criterion, whereas the question | 
is whether or not the individual dutiful Nazi is moral in doing an act which 
satisfies the first criterion. | My reply to this is a fundamental objection to | 
Toulmin’s allegation that (i) and (ii) are the criteria of the moral. Criterion 
(ii) is a standard for judging the fecundity of the moral code of a community 
for that community. If we take it literally, as Toulmin invites us to do, we | 
would have to count the Nazi moral code as one permissible moral code if 
it turned out that living by that code the Nazis derived all the benefits | 
described in the criterion. Many of us would reject this criterion on the 
moral ground that it is too parochial. A parochial moral code may be 
negatively so. It may govern the lives of people who are content to fry in . 
their own fat and leave people outside their community in peace. But there 
are brutally parochial moral codes, that of the Nazis, for example. That 
we have certain duties to members of our community does not absolve_us 
from having duties to human beings outside our community. This is a 
frankly moral judgment. It is not an explication of how we use the word 
‘ethics’. By this standard, a principle of conduct which qualifies as a duty | 
by the second criterion is not ipso facto a moral obligation. Some of us, at 
least, do not as a matter of fact judge a man’s individual actions by the test | 
of Toulmin’s first criterion without also looking to see if what qualifies as 
a duty by that standard also satisfies the requirements of a non-parochial 
morality. This should be enough for rejecting Toulmin’s claim that the 
second criterion provides a reason “for us to say that ‘ ethical’ [morally 
acceptable] considerations had affected our judgement ” (p. 132). | 

The foregoing criticism may be said to be an ignoratio elenchi. For 
Toulmin says : “ The concept of ‘duty’. . . is inextricable from the mech- 
anics of social life, and from the practices adopted by different communities 
in order to make living together in proximity tolerable or even possible ’’ (p. 136, 
my italics). Tolerable for whom ? Suppose the Nazis had defeated all their 
enemies. Life would have been tolerable and possible for them, and almost 
certainly intolerable although very. likely possible for their vassals. Toulmin 
says that we cannot avoid the duty to prevent avoidable suffering “ without 
completely abandoning the very ideas of ‘ duty’ and of ‘ ethics’ ” (p. 143). 
This may be unobjectionable provided that the duty is not simply to prevent 
avoidable suffering to the members of one’s community. But Toulmin’s 
logic forces this restriction. His patterns of ethically relevant types of 
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argument are all in terms of the community of the moral agent. | Within 
this logic the weal or woe of people outside the agent’s community are not 
intrinsically relevant.| By this logic, Hitler would have been justified if he 
had won. 

Perhaps this was the point Russell was trying to make. In a footnote 
on p. 165, Toulmin recalls a conversation ‘“ with Bertrand Russell in which 
he remarked, as an objection to [my] account of ethics, that it would not 
have convinced Hitler. But whoever supposed that it should? We do not 
prescribe logic as a treatment for lunacy .. .”. Earlier, Toulmin says : 
“To show that you ought to choose certain actions is one thing : to make 
you want to do what you ought to do is another, and not a philosopher’s 
task” (p. 163). But presumably the objection is not that Toulmin’s account 
would not have made Hitler want to do what he ought to do. It would not 
have convinced Hitler as to what he ought to do. 

In terms of Toulmin’s account, the moral critic who is outside Hitler’s 
community could say one of two things to Hitler : ‘‘ By the standards of 
my community if I were you I would judge that it is not right to do X”’. 
But Hitler could, by the same logic, reply : “ By the standards of my com- 
munity I judge that I am right to do X ”. This would get us nowhere. Or, 
the moral critic could say : “‘ If you do X, the Nazi community will find it 
impossible to live in proximity to other communities. Therefore, you ought 
not to do X”’. If Hitler could show that doing X would not have this 
consequence, the moral critic would have no more to say. Imagine that X 
is the killing of all the Jews within Hitler’s grasp. The moral critic would 
have nothing further to say that would count as a moral argument against 
doing the act! So paradoxical a conclusion suggests that there is something 
wrong with the analysis from which it follows. 

The paradox in Toulmin’s position is that moral disputes are always 
intra-communal, never inter-communal. I, who am outside Hitler’s com- 
munity, can only express my disapproval of the Nazi way of life. I cannot 
condemn it on moral grounds. For moral arguments are always relative 
to duties within a community or to considerations of fecundity for a com- 
munity. Consequently, only a Nazi can morally dispute with a Nazi. On 
this view it would be a misuse of language to say that I, who am not a mem- 
ber of the Nazi community, can morally dispute with a Nazi. But this is 
contrary to ordinary ways of talking..It is perfectly proper to talk of my 
morally disputing with a Nazi. 

As his own moral critic, given Toulmin’s logic and Hitler’s standards, 
Hitler could morally justify doing the most brutal things imaginable to 
people outside his community provided he truly judged that doing those 
things would bring no avoidable suffering to his community or would in- 
crease its happiness)’ For, as members of a given community, to know what 
someone in a community other than our own ought to do all we need to 
know is that his actions satisfy the criterion of conforming to a duty in 
the moral code of his community or that his principles satisfy the criterion 
of minimizing conflict or maximizing happiness in his community. I may 
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\ disapprove of some things which are worthy of approval in the other com. 
munity. I should then not say to the man outside my community that he 
ought to do the action I disapprove. But I shall have no moral arguments 
against the action. Against Hitler, for example, my reason that he is treating 
people outside his community as means only and not also as ends will not 
count as a moral justification for my saying that he ought not to kill Jews, 
Toulmin’s logic would thus not count as a paradigm case a pre-analytically 
recognized case of a moral argument. And this is counter to Toulmin’s 
claim that his elucidation of the word ‘ ethical ’ (in a sense of ethically right) 
would cover all paradigm cases. 

Part of Toulmin’s elucidation of ‘ ethical’ is to tie the use of the word 


to the two criteria already mentioned : (i) arguments from duties within the 


community, and (ii) arguments as to the fecundity for the community of an 
action, principle or moral code as a whole. The preceding remarks are an 
objection to this elucidation, and they suggest a further observation. Toul- 
min regards the assertion that I ought to do what is right as a tautology. 
‘““* Why ought one to do what is right ?’ There is no room within ethics for 
such a question . . . it is a self-contradiction (taking ‘ right’ and ‘ ought’ 
in their simplest senses) to suggest that we ‘ought’ to do anything but 


what is ‘right’”’ (p. 162). I disagree. ‘What I ought to do (is right)’ | 


may or may not be used to assert a tautology. It is not used to assert a 
tautology, if what it used to assert is : 
What I ought to do (that which is a duty in the moral code of my 
community)* is what I ought to do (is right). 
or : 
What I ought to do (that which will avoid preventable suffering to 
the members of my community)‘ is what I ought to do (is right). 
The denials of these two assertions are not self-contradictory. Unless this 
were so, the position of the moral critic in the réle of a moral reformer 
would be anomalous. By Toulmin’s first criterion of an ethically relevant 
argument, the truth of ‘ A is a duty in the moral code of my community’ 
conclusively establishes ‘I ought to do A’ (in the absence of conflict of 
duties). Sometimes the moral reformer grants the first truth but denies 
that therefore the second is also true. We understand him. If he were contra- 
dicting himself, we would not know what he was telling us. By Toulmin’s 
second criterion, the truth of, ‘ The action A or the principle P or the moral 
code M are fecund for the community ’, conclusively establishes that A is 
right, or that P is a valid principle or that M is the code the community 
ought to live by. Sometimes the moral reformer grants the truth of the 
premise but denies that therefore the conclusion is true. Again, we under- 
stand him. This shows that Toulmin’s criteria are not the ones whieh 
properly elucidate our use of the word ‘ethical’. For if being K were the 
criterion for being L, it would be self-contradictory to say : A is K but not L, 
The difficulties so far mentioned stem from a basic confusion : that 
*By (i), p. 132. 
‘By (ii), p. 132. 
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between the neutral and evaluative uses of the word ‘ethical’. Toulmin 
sets out to discover what good reasons are in ethics. This project presupposes 
a contrast between good and bad ethical reasons. This in turn presupposes 
a use of the word ‘ ethics ’ according to which a piece of reasoning need not 
be worthy of acceptance (need not be ethically valid) in order to be recog- 
nized as ethical (in the neutral sense). There is a sense of ‘ ethical ’ according 
to which an ethical argument is an argument having to do with regulating 
such feelings, attitudes, dispositions and conduct as will realise what ought 
to be and prevent the realization of what ought not to be. The preceding 
statement is itself not an ethical statement. It is a partial elucidation of 
one way in which the word ‘ ethical ’ is used. In this use ‘ ethical argument ’ 
is no more an ethical expression than ‘ biological argument ’ is a biological 
expression. Both are expressions in English used for describing. To under- 
stand that two people are in an ethical argument is to take it that they are 
disputing as to what ought to be and to presuppose that each is prepared to 
give what he believes to be good reasons for his judgment as to what ought 
to be. To understand this does not involve the making of any value judg- 
ment. Evaluation occurs only when we try to decide whether the arguments 
are ethical, in the evaluative sense of ‘ ethical’, namely, when we try to 
decide whether or not the reasons are good ethical reasons ; or, when we try 
to decide whether the ideals proposed, the things what we are told we ought 
to do and value are worthy of being done and valued. In connection with 
a linguistic elucidation such as: ‘ ethical argument’ means an argument 
having to do with regulating such feelings, attitudes, dispositions and 
conduct as will realise what ought to be and prevent the realization of what 
ought not to be, Moore’s “‘ open question’ is inappropriate. “‘ But, after 
all, ought an ethical argument to be an argument having to do, etc. ?” 
is odd for the same reason that it would be odd to ask : “ But, after all, 
ought brothers to be male siblings? ’” Anyone’s thinking that these are genuine 
questions would be a reason for saying that he does not quite understand 
the English expressions ‘ brother ’ and ‘ ethical argument ’. The elucidations 
are correct or incorrect, depending upon the facts of English usage. There 
is here no room for moral dispute. 

Now Toulmin says that ethics is part of the process whose purpose 
(function) is “‘ to correlate our feelings and behaviour in such a way as to 
make the fulfilment of everyone’s aims and desires as far as possible com- 
patible’ (p. 137). Toulmin takes this assertion to be a partial elucidation 
of the way in which the word ‘ethics’ is used. If Toulmin were right, it 
would be inappropriate to ask the open question : “‘ But, after all, ought the 
function of ethics be to correlate our feelings and behaviour in such a way 
as to make the fulfilment of everyone’s aims and desires as far as possible 
compatible ?’’ Suppose someone came along and said : “ No, the function 
of ethics ought not to be to correlate, etc., because the realizing of this end 
would make it impossible for certain exceptional men to develop their 
potentialities to the full, and the development of such exceptional potential- 
ities is what ought to happen, even at the expense of some people”’. It 


“ce 
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would be entirely implausible to say that a man who would say this simply 
does not understand the word ‘ ethics ’. Our dispute with such a man would 
not be about how the word ‘ ethics’ is used. We would be disagreeing with 
him as to what ought to be. Indeed, one of the presuppositions for his and 
our knowing that we are in ethical argument with him is that both he and 
we know how to use the expression ‘ ethical argument’ in its neutral or 
descriptive sense. 

If we stick to the descriptive sense of ‘ ethical’ we cannot decide what 
to do simply by knowing what an ethical problem is (i.e. simply by under. 
standing this sense of ‘ ethical’). If, on the other hand, we shift to the evalu. 
ative use of ‘ ethical ’ where ‘ ethical ’ is synonymous with ‘ morally right’, 
we find that there may be as many criteria of what is ethically right ag 
there are communities with different moral codes. Following Toulmin, we 
could say that “ In any particular community, certain principles are current 
—that is to say, attention is paid to certain types of argument, as appealing 
to accepted criteria of ‘real goodness ’, ‘ real rightness ’, ‘ real obligation’, 
etc. From these, the members of the community are expected to try and 
regulate their lives and judgements. “And such a set of principles of ‘ prima 
facie obligations ’ of ‘ categorical imperatives’, is what we call the ‘ moral 
code’ of the community ”’ (p. 140). That is to say, as members of a com- 
munity we would know what to do by knowing the standards of our com- 
munity. From this it follows that an ethically right act (for a moral agent, 
who, by definition, is a member of some community or other) is an act 
which satisfies the accepted standards of the community of the moral agent. 
And this entails that ‘ethically right’ means ‘ ethically right in a given 
community ’, which means that we cannot make universal moral judgments. 
It is, therefore, misleading to speak as Toulmin does, of ‘ prima facie obliga- 
tions’ in Ross’s sense, or of ‘ categorical imperatives’ in Kant’s sense. 
For, these philosophers regard prima facie obligations and categorical 
imperatives to be binding on men insofar as they are human, and not just 
insofar as they are members of some particular community. 

Furthermore, Toulmin’s tying the criteria of the morally acceptable to 
the moral code or the welfare of some community or other raises another 
difficulty. An individual is seldom a member of a single community. He 
faces conflicts of duties within a single community. He also faces conflicts 
of duties as a member of several communities. The difficulty I am about to 
mention has to do with the second kind of conflict. 

\ As a member of the Ku-Klux-Klan, a man’s duty is to lynch a Negro 
accused of having ‘ insulted’ a white woman.~ As an American, it is his 
duty to observe due process of law. If Toulmin is right, i.e., if moral justifi- 
cation is in terms of the community of the moral agent, the man in out 
example cannot, in principle, resolve the conflict on moral grounds. The 
reason for this is that he would have no moral grounds for deciding whic 
community merits his loyalty. “In general. . .”, writes Toulmin, “ if one 
is to reason about social practices, the only occasions on which one cal 
discuss the question which of two practices is the better are those on which 
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they are genuine alternatives : when it would be practicable to change from 
one to the other within one society. Given this, the question ‘ which is the 
better? ’ has the force of ‘ If we changed from one to the other, would the 
change have happy or unhappy consequences on the whole?’. But, if 
this condition is not satisfied, there is, morally speaking, no reasoning about 
the question, and pretended arguments about the merits of rival systems— 
personal preferences apart—are of value only as rhetoric ” (p. 153). Notice 
that the condition for morally discussing which of two practices is better 
is that it should be practicable to change from one to the other within one 
society. But the Klansman in our example is, at the same time, a member 
of two societies (communities, I take it). I am at a loss to see, within 
the framework supplied by Toulmin, how the Klansman is to decide on 
moral grounds which of the two communities is the one within which he 
is to answer the question about duties or happy consequences. Once again, 
a commonsensically paradigm case of a moral issue is made to appear not 
a moral issue at all. 

Toulmin writes : “In order for a fully-fledged ethical argument to be 
an instance of ‘ reasoning’, it must be equally ‘ worthy of acceptance ’ 
whoever is considering it. Further, if this argument appeals to principles, 
fit to be called ‘ ethical’, these must be such as would harmonize ‘ the 
actions of those who accepted them . . . if, in justifying an action, we can 
carry our reaons back to such universal principles [as : it was a promise], 
our justification has some claim to be called ‘ ethical’ ”’ (p. 168). The word 
‘reasoning’ in the first sentence and the word ‘ethical’ in the second 
sentence are being used evaluatively. The first sentence is analytic. An 
instance of [good] ‘ reasoning ’ must be equally worthy of acceptance who- 
ever is considering it. This is true for any mode of reasoning. The second 
sentence in the quotation says in effect that a principle is ethical [morally 
acceptable] only if it is such as would harmonize the actions of those who 
accepted it. Now this sentence is not analytic. The meaning of ‘ morally 
acceptable ’ is not in our language, so rigidly tied to the criterion of harmon- 
izing impulses that anyone’s saying : “ P is a morally acceptable principle 
because it engenders conflict, and conflict is good ” would entitle us to say 
that he was contradicting himself. The second statement in the quotation, 
therefore, is not elucidating usage. It is a moral judgment. Arguments 
about this would be, at least in part, arguments as to which criteria we 
ought to accept. In short, knowing the analytic truths (1) that a valid 
ethical argument is one equally worthy of acceptance whoever is considering 
it,and (2) that ‘ethics’ in its neutral sense means having to do with regulating 
such feelings, attitudes, dispositions and conduct.as will realise what ought 
to be done and prevent the realization of what ought not to be done, does 
not settle any substantive questions about the criteria of what ought and 
ought not to be done. And, if we tie, as Toulmin does, the evaluative meaning 
of ‘ethical’ to some particular criterion, we are departing from the logic 
of our language. For, in our language it is analytic that an ethical reason 
(in the evaluative sense of ‘ ethical’) is one for which there must be some 
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criteria or other. But linguistic analysis does not discover unique criteria 
which are so tied to the meaning of ‘ ethical’ (evaluative) that if anyone 
were to say that such and such is ethical but not because of this or that 
unique criterion he could be accused of contradicting himself. With respect 
to criteria, linguistic analysis can give nothing more than a description of 
the criteria currently accepted in a given community. These are not the 
ultimate standards which philosophers like Kant and Ross believed could 
be found. 


III. CrriricaL EXAMINATION OF THE SECOND THESIS 


So far I have argued against Toulmin’s thesis that we can discover the 
criteria of relevant reasons in ethics by elucidating the uses in our language 
of the words ‘ ethics ’ or ‘ ethical’. Related to this is another theme. Toulmin 
repeatedly asserts that when two people are making contradictory ethical 
judgments, the contradiction consists in their disagreement as to whether 
or net_there are good reasons for choosing one course of action rather than 
another. (See pp. 28, 43, 57, 63.) The relation between this theme and the 
thesis I have so far criticized is this. A fully-fledged ethical judgment (e.g. 
X is good, X is right) asserts that there are good reasons for approving X 
(see p. 39). To prove that there are good reasons for approving X we need 
the criteria of good reasons in ethics. To discover these criteria we elucidate 
the uses of the words ‘ ethics ’ or ‘ ethical’. And because, e.g., ‘ X is good’ 
means, at least in part, ‘there are good reasons for approving X ’ (p. 39), 
it follows that if I say that X is good and you deny it, I am saying that there 


ths good reasons for approving X and you are denying that there are. And 


this is the contradiction. 
But Toulmin is not unambiguously clear on this point. He writes: 
. when I asked . . . two people which course of action was the right 
one I was not asking them about a property—what I wanted to know was 
whether there was any reason for choosing one course of action rather than 
another ; and, provided that they are arguing about the reasons for my 
doing different things, we are perfectly justified in talking of a genuine 
contradiction. . . . All that two people need (and all that they have) to 
contradict one another about in the case of ethical predicates are the reasons 
for doing this rather than that or the other ”’ (p. 28). Hall® takes the last 
sentence as a basis for his interpretation of what Toulmin might mean. I 
have already remarked that on this interpretation of Toulmin’s view, Hall’s 
criticism is decisive. 

There are two other possible ways of reading Toulmin. One of the other 
ways is to take it that two people are contradicting each other in ethics 
when one of them asserts and the other denies that there are good reasons 
for approving something. This seems to be clearly what is meant by “. . . 
what I wanted to know was whether there was any reason for choosing 

‘one course of action rather than another. . .”. The sentence immediately 
following this one may have been meant as another way of saying the same 
thing. However, the immediately following sentence could be taken as 

5Supra, footnote 2. 
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saying something different—‘‘ provided that they are arguing about the 
reasons for my doing different things. . .”’ seems to suggest that the contra- 
diction is between ‘ the reasons for approving the act are N ’ and ‘ No, the 
reasons are not N ’. The two phrases ‘ There are good reasons for approving 
X’ and ‘ The good reasons for approving X are N’ are not saying the same 
thing. The latter entails the former, but not conversely. Disagreeing as to 
whether or not there are good reasons for approving X is not the same as 
disagreeing as to whether or not N are good reasons for approving X : 
“ What I wanted to know was whether there was any good reason for choosing 
one course of action rather than another ”’ has to do with the first type of 
disagreement ; ““. . . provided that they are arguing about the reasons for 
my doing different things’ may be taken as having to do with the second 
type of disagreement. The two interpretations yet to be examined, then, 
are (a) that the contradiction between ‘ X is good ’ and its denial is a contra- 
diction between ‘ There are good reasons for approving X’ and its denial, 
and (b) that the contradiction is between ‘N are the good reasons for ap-) 
proving X ’ and its denial. I propose to show that on either of them, Toul- 
min’s second thesis is untenable. First, I shall describe a dilemma Broad 
finds in Toulmin’s position and comment on Broad’s remarks. Then I 
shall argue that the statement (b) leads to paradoxes. Finally, I shall argue 
that version (a) fails because it depends upan identifying ‘ X is good’ with 
‘There are good reasons for approving X~”, and this is not an accurate 
elucidation of how ‘ X is good’ is used to make a fully-fledged ethical 
judgment. 

In his review of Toulmin’s book, Broad® says that the identification of 
‘X is good ’ with ‘ There are good reasons for approving X ’ poses a dilemma. 
If Broad were right, the first horn of the dilemma would stand whether 
we concentrated on version (a) or version (6). The second horn of the dilemma 
would stand only if we identified Toulmin’s elucidation of ethical contra- 
diction with version (b). Broad seems not to have noticed the possible 
equivocation from (a) to (bd). 

According to Broad the dilemma is this. Does ‘ there are good reasons 
for approving X ’ mean ‘ there are good reasons for feeling a certain recog- 
nizable kind of emotion toward X’? If so, and remembering that for 
Toulmin good reasons are justifying grounds, in saying that X is good we 
should be saying that there are justifying grounds for feeling a certain 
recognizable kind of emotion toward X. But if we talk of justifying grounds 
for feeling a certain emotion toward something, we are departing from the 
use in which ‘ valid reasons’ are reasons for believing that so-and-so is 
true. And the whole point of Toulmin’s criticism of positivistic analyses is 
that they overlook the judgmental status of fully-fledged ethical judgments. 
The first horn of the dilemma then is that if ‘ X is good ’ means, ‘ There are 
good reasons for feeling a certain recognizable kind of emotion toward X ’ 
we cannot regard the reasons in question as capable of justifying ethical 
judgments. They can justify only feelings. ¢ 

*Mind, LXI (24), p. 101. 
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Suppose, on the other hand, that ‘ there is a good reason for approving | 


X’ means ‘there is a good reason for judging that X is a worthy object 


of a certain recognizable kind of emotion ’. If there were not the equivocation | 


from ‘ there is a good reason for judging that X is good ’ to ‘ the reasons for 
judging that X is good are N’ the view under consideration would be go 
far safe from the criticism that it transforms ethical judgments into justifi- 


cations of feelings. But because there is this equivocation, Broad is justified | 


in taking it that the contradiction between ‘ X is good ’ and its denial reduces 
(in terms of the statement (b) ) “ to conflict as to the validity of the alleged 
reasons’. And now we are impaled on the other horn of the dilemma, 
Whether N or M are the valid reasons for approving X is one thing. The 
question whether or not the conclusion is true, i.e. whether or not X is 
worthy of approval, is another. A conclusion may be true even though one 
may be giving invalid reasons for it. Disputes as to N’s or M’s being the 
justifying grounds for the ethical conclusion are irrelevant to the contra- 
diction between asserting and denying that X is good. 

The weight of Broad’s dilemma rests on the assumption that approving 
is either a feeling or a judgment. Toulmin easily escapes between the horns 
of this dilemma. Toulmin nowhere says or implies that approving is a feeling. 
I understand him to be saying that a man is approving A if he does or chooses 
A, encourages or teaches others to do likewise, does not ridicule those who 
do or choose A; he sometimes punishes or encourages punishing those 
who fail to do or choose A, etc. So that approving is neither a feeling nor 
a judgment. But that does not imply that ‘ X is good’ (meaning ‘ There 
are good reasons for approving X ’) is not a judgment. The judgment, if 
true, sanctions our approvals, but our approvals themselves are not judg- 
ments. This, I believe, disposes of the first horn of Broad’s dilemma against 
Toulmin. 

The second horn of the dilemma rests upon the additional assumption 
that it would make sense for Toulmin to say that ‘ X is good ’ means ‘ There 
are good reasons for judging that X is a worthy object of a certain recogniz- 
able kind of emotion’. Toulmin cannot say this without getting himself 
into a vicious infinite regress. His original definition, from which Broad 
constructs the dilemma, is that ‘ X is good ’ means ‘ X is worthy of approval’, 
and ‘ X is worthy of approval ’ means ‘ There are good reasons for approving 
X’. Forgetting for the moment that Broad expands ‘approving X ’ into 
* judging that X is a worthy object of a certain recognizable kind of emotion ’, 
Broad’s identification of ‘ X is worthy of approval’ with ‘there are good 
reasons for judging that X is a worthy object of approval’ puts Toulmin 
in the position of never being able to explain what is meant by ‘ X is worthy 
of approval’. For, if ‘ X is worthy of approval’ does not mean ‘ There are 
good reasons for approving X’, but, instead, it means ‘ There are good 
reasons for judging that X is worthy of approval’, the definition reads : 
‘X is good’ (‘ X is worthy of approval’) means ‘ There are good reasons 
for judging that there are good reasons for judging that X is worthy of 
approval’. We still do not know what we wanted to know, namely, what 
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‘X is.worthy of approval’ means./ To someone who is unclear about the 
uses of ‘ good ’, this definition is of no help whatever. It is of no more help 
than ‘Jim is a brother’ means ‘ there are good reasons for saying that he 
is a brother’. If the person to whom I am addressing this remark is trying 
to learn how the word ‘ brother’ is used, he is no wiser after hearing me 
than before. Toulmin escapes the second horn of the dilemma because it 
is logically impossible for him to get onto it. 

In saying this, I am giving Toulmin the full benefit of the doubt. For 
there is a passage on p. 39 of the book which would justify Broad if he 
wished to say that the identification of ‘ X is good’ with ‘ There are good 
reasons for judging that X is worthy of approval (X is good)’ is a literal 
transcription of what Toulmin says. In that passage Toulmin writes : 
“.. . in saying that anything is good, you are of course saying that you 
approve of it (or at any rate would like to be able to approve of it), and 
that you want your hearer to approve of it also. But you are not simply 
doing that—you are saying that it is really worthy of approval ; that there 
really is a valid argument (a good reason) for saying that it is good, and so 
for approving of it, and for recommending others to do so too”’. Here ‘ X 
is good ’ is literally identified (at least in part) with ‘ There are good reasons 
for saying (judging) that X is good’. So taken, the definition generates a 
vicious infinite regress. Moreover, the statement that S is good is about S. 
The definition transforms a statement about S into a statement about a 
statement about S. 

Let us imagine that Toulmin counters these last two arguments by saying 
that ‘ There are good reasons for saying that X is good’ is simply another 
way of saying that there are good reasons for approving X ; that approving 
is a complex of certain activities ; that we carry out some of these activities 
by using words like ‘ good’ and ‘right’; that there is no circularity in 
defining ‘ X is good ’ in terms of ‘ good reasons ’ because by ‘ good reasons ’ 
we mean reasons that are relevant and true ; and that this analysis clarifies 


the ways in which our deliberations and actions are justified, and it does 


this without the crudities of the naturalistic fallacy. For, relevant and true 
reasons are reasons worthy of being considered and believed ; reasons worthy 
of being considered and believed are reasons for the considering and believing 
of which there are good reasons. Ultimately, to decide ethical relevance 
we appeal to the criteria of relevance we in fact use in the ethical mode of 
reasoning, and to decide truth, we appeal to the criteria of truth we in fact 
use in the mode of factual reasoning. Otherwise put, ‘ X is worthy of ap- 
proval’ means ‘ There are good reasons for approving X’. ‘ There are 
good reasons for approving X’ means ‘ For approving X there are reasons 
worthy of being considered and believed ’. This in turn means ‘ For approv- 
ing X there are reasons for the considering and believing of which there are. 
good reasons’. The last good reasons are that the reasons we give for the 
relevance and truth of the reasons for approving X satisfy the criteria of 
ethical and factual relevance.” At this point we have reached the limits of 
ethical and factual justifications. So the process is, after all, not a vicious 
infinite regress. 
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These observations would succeed in defeating the charges of vicious 
infinite regress and of transforming a statement about 8 into a statement 
about a statement about 8. But, even so, the second thesis is unacceptable, 
I shall now show why this is the case. 

The valid point that Broad makes can be put simply. If Toulmin’s view 
of ethical contradiction is version (6) which says that logical conflict in ethics 
reduces to conflict as to the alleged reasons for approving this or doing that, 
then that view is untenable. Disputes as to N’s or M’s being good reasons 
for approving this or doing that are irrelevant to the contradiction between 
asserting and denying that this is good or that is right. 

But, in order to show that this is the case, it is necessary to show that 
‘X is good’ cannot be identified with ‘N is a good reason for approving 
X’. And this can be done by showing that the identification is paradoxical 
in the following ways. 

Anyone who understands * X is good ’ and its denial knows that they are 
used to make contradictory assertions, even if he is confused about the 
criteria of good reasons. ‘ X is good’ says X is worthy of approval (if it 
is used to make a fully-fledged ethical assertion). Its denial says X is not 
worthy of approval. ‘Being worthy of approval may or may not be an em. 
pirical property. Being deductively valid is not an empirical property either, 
but it is perfectly proper to regard it as a property. Being deductively 
valid is a formal property. Being worthy of approval may quite naturally 
be called a ‘moral property’. Whatever a moral property may be, pre- 
analytic usage entitles us to say that the assertion that X is good and its 
contradictory are ascribing incompatible properties to X. 

Toulmin is right that for a fully-fledged ethical judgment it is in order 
to ask for reasons. If I say “ Do this’, and when you ask :““Why?”, 1 
have no reasons, the advice is devoid of prima facie moral authority. And 
unless my reasons are good reasons, the advice is devoid of moral authority. 
But the question of prima facie or genuine authoritativeness is distinct 
from the question of logical incompatibility. When I ask : ‘‘ What should 
I do in this case ?”’, I am not asking for reasons. I am asking for guidance 
or advice as to what to do. The reasons can be given, if I go on to ask: 
‘“‘ Why should I do that?” But even before there is a request for reasons 
if you tell me ‘“ Do A ” and someone else tells me “‘ Do B ” (where the doing 
of A rules out the doing of B and vice versa) I know that I have been given 
contradictory answers to my first question. This I know before the question 
of reasons is ever raised. Toulmin admits this : “. . . suppose that, when 1 
ask ‘Is this course or that the right one to follow?’, one man answers 
that this one is and another says, ‘ No, the other’. Then I shall regard 
their answers as contradictory, as incompatible. They cannot both be 
correct, for if they were I should be morally obliged to do the logically 
impossible—namely, to perform both of two mutually exclusive actions” 
(p. 32). 

Again, that if A and B are in ethical contradiction means that they give in- 
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compatible reasons for doing E, then even though both of them advise 
that E is the thing to do, but for incompatible reasons, we would have to 
say that they are contradicting each other about doing E. Suppose one 
man says, “ As a Nazi it is my duty to obey the Fiihrer, and the Fiihrer has 
ordered that Isidore Bloom should be treated kindly in Dachau. Therefore 
Isidore Bloom should be treated kindly in Dachau ’”’; and another man 
says, “ As a Christian I believe that all men should be treated kindly. There- 
fore, Isidore Bloom should be treated kindly in Dachau’’. According to 
Toulmin both men would be giving an ethically relevant reason, because 
both are arguments to the effect that the doing of the act conforms to a 
duty in the moral code of the community of each of the two men, and by 
(i) (p. 132) such arguments are ethically relevant. (To say that the Nazi 
and the Christian are contradicting each other because their reasons are 
incompatible is surely paradoxical’ There is ethical disagreement on the 
side of the reasons, but none on the side of the conclusion. And, finally, 
it follows from Toulmin’s thesis that if two people give the same reason 
for two incompatible ethical conclusions we would have to say that there 
is no ethical contradiction between them. This, too, is paradoxical. Sup- 
pose, for example, that one man says, “ In accordance with the income tax 
laws, you ought to deduct this expenditure ’’, and another man says, “‘ No, 
in accordance with the income tax laws, you ought not to deduct this ex- 
penditure ’”’. Both men give the same reason, being in accordance with the 
income tax laws. But they contradict each other as to what one ought to 
do. The guidance of both has a prima facie authority. Which is really 
authoritative can be decided only by consulting the income tax laws (assum- 
ing that the laws are clear on this particular point). But even before this is 
done, it is clear that the two men are giving contradictory advice. 

In view of the quotation from p. 32 in which Toulmin clearly says that 
“This is right ” is contradicting “‘ No, this is not right ” without any ques- 
tion about the reasons, how can we explain the mistake he makes in saying 
(a) that ethical contradiction consists in one man’s asserting that there are 
good reasons for the ethical conclusion and another man’s denying that 
there are, and (b) that the contradiction is between ‘ N are the good reasons 
for approving X’ and its denial? Toulmin does assert (a). It is not as 
clear that he means to assert (b). Nevertheless, pointing out the difficulties 
in (b) is pertinent. Toulmin may be asserting (6), and (6) is a ‘ howler’. I 
do not know what else to say about it. But I think I know what prompts 
Toulmin to say (a). Underlying this mistake is an erroneous identification 
of meanings. The passage on p. 39 of the book which I quoted above and 
interpreted as charitably as possible entitles us to attribute to Toulmin 
the following meaning relations : 

(1) ‘ X is good’ means ‘ X is worthy of approval ’. 

(2) ‘ X is worthy of approval ’ means ‘ there are good reasons for approving 
x’. 

(1) and (2) entail : 

(3) ‘ X is good ’ means ‘ there are good reasons for approving X ’. 
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These observations would succeed in defeating the charges of vicious 
infinite regress and of transforming a statement about S into a statement 
about a statement about 8. But, even so, the second thesis is unacceptable, 
I shall now show why this is the case. 

The valid point that Broad makes can be put simply. If Toulmin’s view 


of ethical contradiction is version (b) which says that logical conflict in ethies | 


reduces to conflict as to the alleged reasons for approving this or doing that, 
then that view is untenable. Disputes as to N’s or M’s being good reasons 
for approving this or doing that are irrelevant to the contradiction between 
asserting and denying that this is good or that is right. 

But, in order to show that this is the case, it is necessary to show that 
‘X is good’ cannot be identified with ‘N is a good reason for approving 
X’. And this can be done by showing that the identification is paradoxical 
in the following ways. 

Anyone who understands ‘ X is good ’ and its denial knows that they are 
used to make contradictory assertions, even if he is confused about the 
criteria of good reasons. ‘ X is good’ says X is worthy of approval (if it 
is used to make a fully-fledged ethical assertion). Its denial says X is not 
worthy of approval. ‘Being worthy of approval may or may not be an em. 
pirical property. Being deductively valid is not an empirical property either, 
but it is perfectly proper to regard it as a property. Being deductively 
valid is a formal property. Being worthy of approval may quite naturally 
be called a ‘moral property’. Whatever a moral property may be, pre 
analytic usage entitles us to say that the assertion that X is good and its 
contradictory are ascribing incompatible properties to X. 

Toulmin is right that for a fully-fledged ethical judgment it is in order 
to ask for reasons. If I say “ Do this”’, and when you ask :““Why? ”, I 
have no reasons, the advice is devoid of prima facie moral authority. And 
unless my reasons are good reasons, the advice is devoid of moral authority. 
But the question of prima facie or genuine authoritativeness is distinct 
from the question of logical incompatibility. When I ask : ‘‘ What should 
I do in this case ?”’, I am not asking for reasons. I am asking for guidance 
or advice as to what to do. The reasons can be given, if I go on to ask: 
‘“‘ Why should I do that?” But even before there is a request for reasons 
if you tell me “ Do A” and someone else tells me “‘ Do B ” (where the doing 
of A rules out the doing of B and vice versa) I know that I have been given 
contradictory answers to my first question. This I know before the question 
of reasons is ever raised. Toulmin admits this : “. . . suppose that, whenl 
ask ‘Is this course or that the right one to follow?’, one man answers 
that this one is and another says, ‘No, the other’. Then I shall regard 
their answers as contradictory, as incompatible. They cannot both be 
correct, for if they were I should be morally obliged to do the logically 
impossible—namely, to perform both of two mutually exclusive actions” 
(p. 32). 

Again, that if A and B are in ethical contradiction means that they give in- 
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compatible reasons for doing E, then even though both of them advise 
that Eis the thing to do, but for incompatible reasons, we would have to 
say that they are contradicting each other about doing E. Suppose one 
man says, “ As a Nazi it is my duty to obey the Fiihrer, and the Fihrer has 
ordered that Isidore Bloom should be tyeated kindly in Dachau. Therefore 
Isidore Bloom should be treated kindly in Dachau”; and another man 
says, “‘ As a Christian I believe that all men should be treated kindly. There- 
fore, Isidore Bloom should be treated kindly in Dachau”’. According to 
Toulmin both men would be giving an ethically relevant reason, because 
both are arguments to the effect that the doing of the act conforms to a 
duty in the moral code of the community of each of the two men, and by 
(i) (p. 182) such arguments are ethically relevant. (To say that the Nazi 
and the Christian are contradicting each other because their reasons are 
incompatible is surely paradoxical’ There is ethical disagreement on the 
side of the reasons, but none on the side of the conclusion. And, finally, 
it follows from Toulmin’s thesis that if two people give the same reason 
for two incompatible ethical conclusions we would have to say that there 
is no ethical contradiction between them. This, too, is paradoxical. Sup- 
pose, for example, that one man says, “ In accordance with the income tax 
laws, you ought to deduct this expenditure ’’, and another man says, “ No, 
in accordance with the income tax laws, you ought not to deduct this ex- 
penditure ”’. Both men give the same reason, being in accordance with the 
income tax laws. But they contradict each other as to what one ought to 
do. The guidance of both has a prima facie authority. Which is really 
authoritative can be decided only by consulting the income tax laws (assum- 
ing that the laws are clear on this particular point). But even before this is 
done, it is clear that the two men are giving contradictory advice. 

In view of the quotation from p. 32 in which Toulmin clearly says that 
“This is right ” is contradicting “‘ No, this is not right ’ without any ques- 
tion about the reasons, how can we explain the mistake he makes in saying 
(a) that ethical contradiction consists in one man’s asserting that there are 
good reasons for the ethical conclusion and another man’s denying that 
there are, and (b) that the contradiction is between ‘ N are the good reasons 
for approving X’ and its denia!? Toulmin does assert (a). It is not as 
clear that he means to assert (6). Nevertheless, pointing out the difficulties 
in (6) is pertinent. Toulmin may be asserting (6), and (b) is a ‘ howler’. I 
do not know what else to say about it. But I think I know what prompts 
Toulmin to say (a). Underlying this mistake is an erroneous identification 
of meanings. The passage on p. 39 of the book which I quoted above and 
interpreted as charitably as possible entitles us to attribute to Toulmin 
the following meaning relations : 

(1) ‘ X is good’ means ‘ X is worthy of approval ’. 

(2) ‘ X is worthy of approval’ means ‘ there are good reasons for approving 
x’. 

(1) and (2) entail : 

(3) ‘ X is good’ means ‘ there are good reasons for approving X ’. 
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Grant (3) and Toulmin’s statement (a) about ethical contradiction follows 
immediately. For, when I say ‘ X is good’, I am saying ‘ there are good 


reasons for approving X’. When you say ‘ X is not good’ you are saying | 


‘there are no good reasons for approving X’. This is why we are contra. 
Laing each other. 

It is true that when ‘ X is good’ is used’to make a fully-fledged ethical 
judgment, it means X is worthy of approval. But in saying that X is worthy 
of approval, we are not saying that there are justifying grounds for approving 
X. That X is worthy of approval presupposes that there are justifying 

-grounds for approving X. In other words, there being justifying grounds 
for approving X is a presupposition of the assertion’s being a fully-fledged 
ethical one.~ But that there are justifying grounds for approving X is not 
a part of the meaning of ‘ X is good’. The presupposition confers on my 
audience the right to believe that I am prepared to produce the reasons 
upon request. Otherwise my assertion is not a fully-fledged ethical judg. 
ment. If you were to tell me that X is good in circumstances which 
would lead me to believe that you are making a fully-fledged ethical judg. 
ment and at the same time you were to say that a request for justifying 
the judgment is improper, I should conclude that you do not understand 
what a fully-fledged ethical judgment is. There is a parallel situation in 
making fully-fledged scientific judgments. If I were to tell you that asa 
matter of scientific fact the stick in water is really straight though it looks 
bent, I am presupposing that there are justifying grounds for my assertion. 
If you asked me: “ Why do you say that the stick is really straight?” 
and I answered ‘‘ That question is not in order ”’, you would be entitled to 


conclude that I do not understand what a scientific assertion is. A scientific 


assertion presupposes that there is evidence to back it up. A fully-fledged 
ethical assertion presupposes that there are justifying grounds to back it 
up. But in neither case is the assertion itself saying that there are reasons 
to back it up or what those reasons are. 

If this is not immediately apparent, the following should make it so. 
Someone says: “A is good”. If the context of the utterance entitles us 
to believe that a fully-fledged ethical assertion is being made, it is proper 
to ask : ““ Why is A good?” The answer that there are justifying grounds 
for approving A (or, at least, that we believe that there are) is vacuous. 
The reason for this is that in teaching someone how to make fully-fledged 
ethical assertions we go through procedures which in effect are designed 
to get the learner to see that the following rule applies : ‘‘ Never use a sen- 
tence of the form ‘ X is good’, ‘ X is right’ and the like in circumstances 
which would lead your hearers to believe that you are not just expressing 
a personal preference or a whim or the like, unless you have, or believe 

‘that you have, impersonal reasons to back up your assertion ”. The answer 
that A is good because there are justifying grounds for approving A, is 
vacuous because it does no more than state the presupposition of the ethical 
judgment’s being fully-fledged ; it does no more than state something which 
is already understood. 
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The non-trivial answer to ‘‘ Why is A good ? ” is to list the criteria for 
A’s being good. The listing of the criteria, however, does not (logically) 
silence us. We may grant that C are the criteria for calling A good in our 
own community or that K are the criteria for calling A good in some other 
community. But why should J accept C or K? This question may come 
up when I am engaged in the Socratic activity of examining my life, or (in 
the non-exclusive sense) I raise a philosophical question : “I am in fact 
satisfied with these criteria. But why am I ?”’ Such a philosophical question 
is not pejoratively ‘ philosophical’. It is like the question : “ As a matter 
of fact scientists use the inductive rules R, 8, T. But why should they?” 
If scientists are in fact satisfied with the results of using these rules, do they 
know why they should be satisfied ? 

Unless I find it in my heart to acquiesce to the ethical-eriteria C or K, 
I am not a free moral agent. This finding it in one’s heart to acquiesce is 
the nub of the matter. By Toulmin’s account “ This is a good reason in 
ethics ” means “‘ this satisfies certain criteria of good reasons in ethics in 
the community ”’. "But the moral agent can sensibly ask : “ But are good 
reasons in this sense really good reasons ?”’ Are they of such a nature that 
I find it in my heart to accept them and to feel justified in recommending 
their acceptance in the name of universal ideas, i.e. ideals which all men 
would find it in their hearts worth approving ? 

In connection with the question about inductive rules, there is not 
dispute about ideals or ends. We find out what in fact the ends of scientific 
activity are. The answer to the question about inductive rules would be 
an answer to the effect that of all the infinitely possible inductive rules 
we may use, none can (logically) do the job of achieving the ends of science 
better than R, 8, T. But in connection with ethical criteria, the ends them- 
selves are sometimes the subject of dispute. When Toulmin says : ‘“ What 
makes us call a judgment ‘ ethical’ is the fact that it is used to harmonize 
people’s actions (rather than to give a recognizable description of a state of 
affairs, for instance) . . .” (p. 145), is he giving an elucidation of the word 
‘ethical ’ or is he making a moral.judgment ? In Ch. VI under the heading 
of “ Gerundive Concepts ”’, Toulmin defines an ethical judgment as a judg- 
ment whose grammatical predicate is a gerundive expression, e.g. ‘ worthy 
of being approved or done’. If, in the above quotation he is elucidating 
the way in which ‘ ethical ’ is used, then someone who asserted that harmon- 
izing people’s actions is not an act worthy of adoption would not be making 
an ethical assertion. Yet, by the elucidation in terms of gerundive concepts, 
he is making an ethical assertion. If, on the other hand, Toulmin is using 
the word ‘ ethical’ in its evaluative sense, he is proposing the end of har- 
monizing people’s actions as morally worthy of pursuit. But proposing an 
end as morally worthy of adoption is an altogether different activity from 
mapping out the logic of the word ‘ ethical’ in a natural language, such as 
English. 

Thus, even if we give. Toulmin the full benefit of the doubt by reading 
the passage on p. 39 in such a way as to avoid the charge of vicious infinite 
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regress, the second thesis collapses nevertheless. The other difficulties 
still stand. 


IV. CrriricAL EXAMINATION OF THE THIRD THESIS ‘ 


The third thesis has two parts. The first part says that the passage 
from premises to conclusion in an ethical argument is not deductive, not 
inductive and not dependent upon probability theory. The second part 
says that in an ethical argument we move from descriptive premises to 
ethical conclusions. 

Toulmin holds this view for two reasons. First, he recognizes that 
description is logically distinct from evaluation. Second, he finds that ag 
a matter of how we talk, in an ethical argument we move from descriptive 
_ premises to ethical conclusions. The move cannot be deductive because 
description is logically different from evaluation. The element of approval 


or condemnation present in the ethical conclusion is absent in the descriptive | 


premises. 

According to the architectonic, the following is the schema of a complete 
ethical argument : 

C is the criterion of a relevant reason in ethics. R satisfies C, and Ris 
true. Therefore R is a good reason in ethics. But R is a reason for E. There- 
fore E (e.g., This is an act worthy of adoption ; This is worthy of approval), 

Toulmin’s analysis entitles us to talk of the criteria of the ethically 
valid. To know that we ought to do or approve what E says we ought to 
do or approve, is to know that E is a valid ethical conclusion. To know that 
E is a valid ethical conclusion, it is necessary and sufficient, in the absence 
ot conflict of duties, that we know (a) that unambiguously conforming to 
a duty in the moral code of the community is the criterion of being a duty, 
(6) that some reason or other satisfies this criterion, (c) that the reason in 
question is true, and (d) that some action or other is unambiguously sup- 
ported by that reason. For example, returning this book to Jones is sup- 
ported by the reason that I promised to return it to him. I did promise. 
Promise keeping is a duty in the moral code of the community. There is 
no conflict with another duty. My returning the book is, therefore, a duty. 
In case of conflict of duties, we ought to choose the alternative which best 
avoids preventable suffering to the members of the community. The cri- 
terion in this case is avoiding preventable suffering. If the alternatives 
are equal in this respect as well as with respect to increasing the welfare 
of the community, then the decision as to which alternative to choose is 
beyond ethical justification. In short, within the ethical mode of reasoning, 
there are two possibilities. Either there is no conflict of duties or there is. 
In the first case, the criterion of a good reason is that it conforms to a duty 
in the moral code of the community. The criterion in the second case is 
that the good reasons are reasons to the effect that preventable suffering 
will be avoided. 

I shall now show that Toulmin’s analysis implies that ethical arguments 
are deductive. 
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In the schema there are two steps, and by Toulmin’s own logic, they 
ought to count as deductive. The first step of the schema is the following : 
,(1) C is the criterion of a relevant ethical reason in this case. (The case is 
either one where there are no conflicts of duties, or it is one involving 
such conflict but decidable by the criterion of preventing avoidable 
suffering. ) 
(2) R satisfies C. 
(3) R is true. 
(4) R is a good reason in ethics. = df. 

R satisfies C and R is true. 

Therefore, (5) R is a good reason in ethics. The argument schema is deductive 
because it would be self-contradictory to assert (1), (2), (3) and (4) and to 
deny (5). 

This is the second step : 

(5) R is a good reason in ethics. 
(6) R is a reason for E. 
Therefore (7) E. 

This argument schema, too, is deductive. It would be self-contradictory 
to assert (5) and (6) and to deny (7). This result is more readily seen if we 
recall that Toulmin in effect identifies ‘ R is a good reason in ethics’ with 
‘R justifies some ethical conclusion or other’ and ‘ R is a reason for E’ 
with ‘ R justifies E’. Moreover, Toulmin defines an ethical conclusion as 
one which contains a gerundive grammatical predicate. ‘A is good’ is 
synonymous with ‘ A is worthy of approval’. This provides an independent 
criterion for determining whether or not a conclusion E is ethical. The 
question is : is E valid? In terms of the above definitions the second step 
of the schema may be written as follows : 

(5’) R justifies some ethical conclusion or other. 

(6’) R justifies E. 

Therefore (7') ‘ E’ is justified (valid). (7’) is equivalent to (7). (7’) is true 
or false if, and only if, (7) is true or false. It would be self-contradictory to 
assert (5’) and (6’) and to deny (7’). Therefore, the schema is deductive. 

But from the fact that the schema for a complete ethical argument is 
deductive it follows that any instances of it in a natural language are de- 
ductive. Given that according to Toulmin’s architectonic this is the schema 
of a complete ethical argument, and given that in ordinary contexts we do 
argue directly from factual premises to ethical conclusions, what are we 
tosay ? It seems entirely plausible to say that ethical arguments in natural 
languages are deductive enthymemes. 

Perhaps Toulmin denies this because he wants to interpret the premise 
(1) in the first step as a rule of inference to the effect that from ‘ R satisfies 
C’ we may infer ‘ R is a relevant reason in ethics’. This would not be a 
deductive rule if the entailment were not strict ; that is, if it would not be 
self-contradictory to say ‘ R satisfies C but R is not a relevant reason in 
ethics’. It appears that Toulmin does not want to say this. At any rate, 
he would have to say it if he insisted on the inference’s being non-deductive. 
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He could do this provided that he allowed a certain looseness in the con. 
nection between the premise and the conclusion. But his analysis doeg 
not permit such looseness. To put it in terms of a concept put to good use 
by H. L. A. Hart, Toulmin’s logic does not allow us to count the concept 
of a relevant reason in ethics as being defeasible. For, according to the 
architectonic, a reason’s satisfying the criterion of conforming to an un. 
ambiguous duty or its conforming to the criterion of preventing avoidable 
suffering to the members of the community is a logically and not merely 
a materially sufficient condition for counting it as a relevant reason. There. 
fore, ‘ R satisfies C but R is not a relevant reason in ethics ’ would be self. 
contradictory. Hence, even regarding premise (1) as a rule would not change 
the deductive form of the first step. 

As for the second step, Toulmin apparently wants to say that the step 
from (6) to (7) proceeds by the rule : From ‘ R is a reason for E’ we may 
“ evaluatively ” infer‘ E’. But again, R’s being a reason for E is a criterion 
(a logically, not just materially, sufficient condition) of E’s being valid, 
This is true as long as we remain within the “ ethical mode of reasoning ”. 
It is true if there is no conflict of duties. It is also true if, in case of conflict 
of duties, R is the appeal to fecundity. If this last appeal fails to decide the 
issue, we have exhausted the limits of ‘“ ethical reasoning’. Therefore, ‘R 
is a reason for E’ deductively implies ‘E’. For, if ‘ R is a reason for E’ 
is a logical criterion for “‘ E’ is valid’, then it is self-contradictory to say 
“ R is a reason for E but not E”’. 

So much for the first part of the third thesis. The second part is also 
untenable. The refutation of the second part is directly implied by the 
refutations of the first part. Toulmin’s assumption that evaluation and 
description are logically distinct, with which I agree, and the conclusion 
that Toulmin’s own account of the relation between criteria and reasons 
implies that fully spelled out ethical arguments are deductive imply that 
ethical conclusions cannot be derived from purely factual premises. The 
derivation is deductive. Therefore, some ethical assertions must occur 
among the premises. There is thus an inconsistency in Toulmin’s account. 
He must either give up the third thesis or he must give a different account 
of the relation between criteria and reasons. 

One final point. On pp. 145-6, Toulmin provides examples of ethical 
arguments. An examination of them will show that the premises, though 
stated in terms of indicative sentences, are not descriptive. The example 
I choose to discuss is the following : A man’s driving in the right lane (which 
is the wrong lane in England) has caused a collision. We are to imagine 
that the policeman investigating the accident asks the man who was in the 
lane prescribed by law : ‘‘ Why were you driving in that lane ?”’ The con- 
clusive justification is that the left lane is the one in which one does drive 
in England ; the Rule of the Road is to drive on the left. 

These reasons, though given in grammatically indicative sentences, are 
not used to tell us what is the case. ‘ One does drive in England on the left’ 
has the force of ‘ one ought to drive in England on the left’. It is used to 
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state a prescriptive. ‘‘ That one ought to drive in England on the left is 
prescribed by law ”’ is a description of what the English law requires. We 
may give the same information by saying: “The English law says that 
people driving in England ought to drive on the left”. This is true or false, 
depending upon what the English law does say about the matter. But 
the ‘that ’ clause is not true or false in the same way as the ‘ that’ clause 
js true or false in the statement : “ It is true that people in England actually 
drive on the left’. This clause is false if at least one person driving in 
England drives on the right. But this same fact would not falsify the ‘ that ’ 
clause in the prescription. Accepting a prescription involves accepting at 
least one imperative of conduct. Believing a descriptive statement does 
not. I may believe that C is currently accepted in my community as the 
criterion of the ethically right. But I may not accept this criterion myself. 
By construing ethical premises as either descriptive statements or as rules 
of inference, Toulmin denudes them of the element of commitment to action. 
Logically, the claim that descriptive premises with the help of ‘ evaluative ’ 
rules of inference lead to ethical conclusions leaves unexplained the element 
of commitment to an imperative of conduct involved in accepting an ethical 
conclusion. 

In order to defend the third thesis successfully, we need two things. 
First, we need an independent criterion for deciding that a given assertion 
is a fully-fledged ethical one. Toulmin gives such a criterion in terms of 
gerundive concepts. He also says that ethical assertions approve or condemn 
(see p. 55). But this is not enough. We also need to be shown that the 
relation between criteria of relevant reasons and reasons is a looser one than 
entailment. If in fact we argue loosely from descriptive premises to ethical 
conclusions, we simply make that fact clear in our philosophical elucidation. 
But I have tried to show that Toulmin’s analysis implicitly rules out such 
looseness. Consequently the element of commitment to an imperative of 
conduct, which we understand to be present in the ethical conclusion simply 
by understanding what an ethical conclusion is, remains unaccounted for 
by Toulmin’s elucidation of “‘ evaluative inference ”’. 

This type of paper is a chancy undertaking. It is much safer to criticize 
‘idealized ’ philosophical positions. We thereby avoid the risk of being 
told that we have misrepresented or misunderstood a man’s ideas in this 
or that particular. I have two caveats. Toulmin’s book is much too chal- 
lenging and struggling with its details much too rewarding for ‘ idealized ’ 
treatment. And, if the views I have attributed to Toulmin are the result 
of misunderstanding, I welcome correction. If the paper should fail on 
this score, it may still be taken as a criticism of an ‘ idealised ’ philosophical 
position, which might be held ; and, if I am right in my objections, ought 
not to be held. 

GEORGE NAKHNIKIAN 


Wayne State University. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


The Political Works of Benedict de Spinoza. Edited and Translated by 
A. G. WeRNHAM. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1958. Pp. x + 463, 
Price 63s). 


Whether the 7'ractactus Theologico-Politicus and the Tractatus Politicus 
are profound and original contributions to political theory is a matter of 
opinion and is open to dispute. It is certain that they are essential to the 
understanding of the connection between metaphysics and morality in 
Spinoza’s thought. No previous English translations have been adequate 
and free from casual errors. This translation is certainly, to say the least, 
adequate, and the criticisms that can be suggested are criticisms of the 
policy of the translation and not of the execution. It is a very careful 
translation, the Latin and English texts are beautifully printed, and 
excellent notes and references are attached to the text. The book 
under review is therefore of great and permanent value. The editing of 
the Latin text is evidently as scrupulous as the translation. Readers of 
Spinoza are at last in safe hands. 

The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus is unfortunately not printed in full. 
Most of the ‘excursions’ into Biblical criticism are omitted. This seems 
to me a mistake. The standard edition of a great writer’s work, conceived 
and written as a whole, should be printed whole. Students and political 
theorists, who are uninterested in Spinoza’s intentions and habits of mind, 
can learn to skip, when they find an excursion. This is not a hardship and 
no one needs protection against it. That Spinoza made these excursions 
into detailed examination of prophecy and the Pentateuwch in the course 
of an urgent political argument reveals something of his mind, of the pro- 
portion of his interests. If one extracts the centre and distorts the intended 
proportions, one will encourage misinterpretation, by suggesting that 
Spinoza’s canons of relevance were the same as ours. The excursions, and 
their (to us) unnecessary detail, show the weight of the ancient attachments 
from which he was freeing himself : in this truncated form without irrelevan- 
ces, Spinoza may seem too like a nineteenth century Spinozist—as if he 
were a possible friend of George Henry Lewes. 

The translation is not only careful in detail but also reads fluently and 
naturally. On the other hand, it suffers slightly in my opinion—and this 
is entirely a matter of opinion—from not being quite literal enough, from 
a tendency to avoid the too obvious, the too familiar word, from small 
improvements, which are never substantially wrong, but are still avoidances 
of the obvious. For instance, the strange sentence (p. 303) : ‘ For it is as 
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impossible for a sovereign to run drunk or naked through the streets with 
harlots, to act on the stage, openly to break or hold in contempt laws which 
he himself has passed, and still to preserve his sovereignty, as it is to be and 
not be at the same time ’. The Latin has majestatem, and Mr. Wernham has 
elsewhere translated ‘summa potestas’ as ‘the sovereign’ and also ‘ im- 


perium ’ as ‘ sovereignty ’. Another instance (p. 263): *. . . to investigate 
the topic pertaining to this branch of knowledge with the same objectivity 
as we generally show in mathematics’. ‘Libertas animi’ may perhaps 


come to the same thing as ‘ objectivity ’. but it would be better for the 
Latinless reader to have the literal ‘ freedom of mind’, with its interesting 
Spinozistic connotations, and to decide for himself whether it comes to the 
same thing. Coming to the same thing and being the same thing are not 
the same thing. Similar small and voluntary deviations could be accumu- 
lated. ‘It will not only be very difficult for the citizens to maintain it (sc. 
public liberty) . . .’ is not quite the same as ‘ non tantum nulla eius obtin- 
endae erit civibus securitas’ (p. 335) : ‘ Licking their boots as the price of 
power ’ is a too bright and un-Spinozist sentence for “Omnia servilia pro 
dominatione agere’ (p. 345): “Zmperii facies una eademque servari, et 
consequenter rex unus et ejusdem sexus et imperium indivisibile esse debet ’ 
—‘ imperium ’ is better translated here as ‘ rule’ and not as ‘ state ’, and‘ rex ’ 
as king and not as ‘ ruler’. These quibbles could be prolonged, but they would 
not establish that anyone at any point will be seriously misled by the trans- 
lation, or even that they will be misled at all. It is only a matter of a 
possible preference for the exact and unimproved tone of the original, and 
for the avoidance of everything modern. Because of his astonishing antici- 
pations of the future, it is in any case difficult to hold Spinoza in his historical 
place and to discern a personality behind the unaccented voice of Reason. 
Even the slightest trace of uncertainty or idiosyncrasy that can anywhere 
be found, either in the lines or between them, now has its value. The low 
tone, the lack of metaphor and visual allusion, has to be preserved in the 
translation. 

The Introduction is brilliant and just, but short. Within its length it 
could scarcely be better. I can only complain that a man who can explain 
so much so clearly and so accurately should explain more. Perhaps Mr. 
Wernham will do this on another occasion. I am reduced to replying to 
Mr. Wernham’s criticism (pp. 37-8) of a statement of mine, because there 
is nothing in his own statements, either about Hobbes’ relations to Spinoza 
or about Spinoza’s meaning, to which I can find serious objections. I had 
in a book remarked that Spinoza’s constitution-making shows a lack of 
the idea of history. Mr. Wernham replies that he was far from oblivious 
of historical factors, and he cites passages in which Spinoza recognises 
that a constitution suitable to a developed society will be unsuitable 
to an undeveloped and immature society. Of course every designer of 
ideal constitutions, from Aristotle onwards, has recognised this, and Spinoza 
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is no exception, But having ‘ the idea of history’ implies more than this, 
as Mr. Wernham himself implicitly half recognises when he writes (p. 41) 
that Spinoza’s laws, based on ‘ the common passions of men ’, are now only 
of academic interest, since ‘ they have ceased to be practicable under altered 
conditions ’. 

No one who has the idea of history, in the sense that I intended, believes 
that the ‘ altered conditions ’ can be altogether separated from * the common 
passions of men’. The passions alter with the conditions, and are among 
the conditions that alter. Spinoza’s philosophy required him to believe that 
the passions of an individual, governed by unchanging laws common to all} 
mankind, can be changed by the individual’s own enlightenment and by 
philosophical reflection. But he believed that the forms of human weak. 
ness, and the kind of strength of mind that constitutes freedom, were finally 
and permanently evident in his own time, and that the whole range of 
political experiment had been exhausted. He did not allow that there 
would be new and unforeseen forms of status civilis, and he did not allow 
that unforeseen changes in the conditions of human association might 
significantly change the objects of love and hate. That phrase ‘ altered 
conditions ’ must be made to include all the changes in the status civilis 
that have flowed from the Industrial Revolution, universal education, state 
interference in the economy, the diffusion of scientific knowledge, new means 
of communication, the increasing secularisation of society. It is logically 
possible to regard all these changes in the conditions of human association 
as no more than external changes, which leave the common passions of 
men unchanged and the principles of constitution-making unchanged also: 
only the concrete details, by which the principles are illustrated, become 
out of place and irrelevant to present interests. This must be the position 
of a consistent defender of Spinoza, and presumably it is Mr. Wernham’s. 
It is not an impossible or demonstrably absurd position but, as a matter 
of philosophical opinion, I believe it to be mistaken. One can hold that the 
forms of human knowledge, and therefore the forms and degrees of possible 
enlightenment and freedom, can be, and have been, determined in outline 
once and for all. The content and specific detail of reflexive knowledge, 
and of knowledge of material things, may indefinitely and unpredictably 
increase, but the new knowledge will always be cast into the already deter- 
mined moulds. Therefore the way to enlightenment is already known, and 
with it the proper form of social life for the wise man, and therefore the 
permanent principles of good government. 

This conception of political theory is natural in any philosopher who 
regards the historical study of human societies as an inferior substitute for 
a truly scientific study that uncovers the laws of human nature. In this 
respect Spinoza is no different from Hobbes and Descartes. But, unlike 
Hobbes, he thought that men could become to some extent free from the 
domination of the passions. Unlike Descartes, he thought that this 
could be achieved by the innate power of reflexive thought independent of 
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acts of will. Anyone who is confronted with Spinoza’s reasoning, and who 

has already risen to the level of knowledge at which philosophical thought 

is possible, and can understand Spinoza, will necessarily liberate himself 
through the conviction that this is the true way to his salvation. There are 

two connected assumptions here, which I had thought of as incompatible 

with the ‘ idea of history’ : first, that the wise man’s understanding arises 

spontaneously in his own mind and is not essentially dependent upon a 

pre-existing state of society. The wise man needs peace and security, and 

the co-operation of other wise men, both to develop and to enjoy his wisdom. 

Nothing is more useful to a wise man than another wise man. But his 

wisdom and his freedom, like the wisdom and freedom of Spinoza himself, 

consist in a life of reason, and the life of reason does not essentially 
change with changing conditions of life. The second assumption is 
that the possibility of human freedom is always with us, and that it requires 
only rational reflection by the enlightened few, and the setting up of a 
firm and enlightened authority over the unenlightened, for the community 
of secular saints to exist. There is nowhere in Spinoza the suggestion, which 
in any case his metaphysics precludes, that every social order is necessarily 
unstable, because it is only a step in the development of a man-made culture, 
and because every advance in human intelligence prepares the way for a 
further advance, unless some physical disaster intervenes. His theory of 
knowledge would not allow him to admit that his own revelation of the 
forms of intelligence is not final, and that therefore his own description of 
the requirements of freedom and social order is not final also. Yet the 
relation between political and religious authority, which Spinoza saw as the 
central problem of politics in his time, is no longer the first problem of 
politics in Europe. Men’s minds have changed, and Spinoza’s philosophy 
is in this respect less relevant. 

But this is only a version of the old objection that Spinoza’s philosophy 
has no place for the rational understanding of truths that are not timeless 
truths. The fact remains that Mr. Wernham’s short introduction is brilliantly 
accurate, faithful and relevant and is the best account of the matter 


available in English. 
Stuart HAMPSHIRE 


All Souls College, Oxford. 
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Ibn Khaldin’s Philosophy of History : A Study in the Philosophic Foundation of the 
Science of Culture. By Munstn Maupt. (London : Allen & Unwin. 1957. Pp. 325, 
Price 30s). 


This work has been produced at the University of Chicago, under the auspices of 
the Committee on Social Thought, and appears to be the first publication of the author, 
As such it is an impressive achievement. It consists mainly of a detailed analysis of 
certain aspects of the thought of Ibn Khaldun, and is based throughout on a careful 
scholarly method. It also shows a wide knowledge of Islamic culture in general and 
Islamic philosophy in particular, while some knowledge of Greek philosophy is also 
involved. Over all this wide background the author shows a high degree of competence, 

The aim of the book, in the author’s own words, is ‘“‘ to examine the philosophical 
foundations and principles of Ibn Khaldun’s new science of culture, to show that an 
adequate understanding of his contribution to the study of the various aspects of human 
society requires an understanding of his all-comprehensive approach to the study of 
man and society which is based on philosophic principles, and to explain the precise 
nature of these principles and how they are applied in the field of history ” (p. 9). The 
first chapter links up the thought of Ibn Khaldun with the outward events of his life, 
He might be described as a professional civil servant, and worked in different small 
states at different times. He set out full of enthusiasm for reforming the decadent 
society of the Islamic West of his time ; but, both as the adviser of princes and as him- 
self chief minister, his efforts came to nothing. It was when he came to realize that the 
intellectuals could only influence the course of history in less direct ways that he turned 
to scholarship. 

What emerges very clearly from this book is that Ibn Khaldun’s thinking arose out 
of the dominant philosophy of the Islamic West at that time (about 1375). This was 
the Islamic-Neoplatonic tradition of men like Avicenna, but brought closer to Aristotle 
by the influence of Averroes. In inaugurating his new ‘ science of culture ’ Ibn Khaldun 
thought of himself as founding a science in the Aristotelian sense, its subject-matter 
being ‘ human association ’ or culture, and its problems the essential modes of culture. 
This science differed from politics in that its supreme practical end was not the ordering 
of the state but the distinction of truth from falsehood in historical records. These 
questions occupy the second and third of the five chapters of the book, while the last 
two show how this Aristotelian conception of the ‘ science of culture’ controlled the 
details of the elaboration of the science. 

The book clearly raises interesting issues about the relations between history, soci- 
ology and politics. In a sense it is, as its sub-title claims, ‘‘ a study of the philosophic 
foundation of the science of culture’. Yet, despite the interest in such matters among 
sociologists, this book can hardly be said to contribute to the current discussion. There 
is here material for such a contribution—and it is to be hoped that the author will one 
day make it—but so far, except for the preface and the conclusion, he remains shut up 
in the medieval and Aristotelian world. What is required is a further effort to link up 
the thought of Ibn Khaldun with the problems of contemporary sociology and social 
philosophy. 

At times, indeed, the author seems to be trying to put the clock back. He says, 
for example, that the object of the method he adopts is “ to ascertain the deliberate 
intention of the author instead of seeking to explain his meaning as the product of his 


psychological or social conditions *’ (p. 9). Yet so much has been said in the last hundred | 


years about the influence of material factors on man’s thinking that these cannot now 
simply be ignored, least of all in a book with a sub-title such as this one has. The author 
himself is not uninfected by the modern outlook, for he relates Ibn Khaldun’s thinking 
to the events of his life. Perhaps he would defend himself by saying that he considered 
only Ibn Khaldun’s conscious reactions to his experiences (whether communicated by 
him or deduced from his words and actions), and did not employ any hypotheses in- 
volving the unconscious. 

A small point of scholarship may be mentioned here, since it has at times created 
unnecessary difficulties in the exposition. The Arabic word shari‘a is commonly used 
for the Islamic religious law, and so scholars (including some of high repute) tend always 
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to translate this word and its derivatives as ‘law’, ‘legal’, etc. Yet the word has also 
a wider sense, meaning ‘ revelation’ or ‘ all that God revealed to Muhammad’; and 
Ibn Khaldun frequently has this wider sense in mind. The English reader would have 
had a clearer idea of what chapter II, for example, is about had it been entitled ‘ Phil- 
osophy and Revelation’ and not ‘ Philosophy and the Law’. 

These criticisms, however, must not be allowed to conceal the merits of this book. 
It is a good and solid piece of research, and provides useful materials for future building. 


W. Montcomery Watt 


George Berkeley and the Proofs for the Existence of God. By Epwarp A. Sittem. (Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green. 1957. Pp. x + 236. Price 21s). 


Father Sillem has endeavoured to write (he tells us) the book Berkeley might have 
written had he decided to devote one book exclusively to proving the existence of God. 

He starts us with the need for an “‘a posteriori proof which must be direct and 
immediate ’’. We next recall Berkeley’s attack on those abstract ideas which enabled 
some philosophers to raise a dust and then complain they could not see ; to sponsor, 
for example, *‘ matter’ or ‘ substance’ which is essentially unknown, yet so often a 
substitute for God. There is then an account of Berkeley’s view of the material world 
(«I am not for changing things into ideas, but rather ideas into things ’’) to which is 
added his claim to have an “‘ immediate knowledge ”’ of himself and his own activity, 
whereupon esse is either percipi or percipere and the proofs follow. Father Sillem, 
with many apt quotations, takes us through these familiar themes and in a last chapter 
attempts to assess Berkeley in relation to some contemporary issues. 

He deliberately restricts his attention to the Berkeley of the Three Dialogues, The 
Principles, and Alciphron, so avoiding (he says) the problem as to whether the Berkeley 
of the Three Dialogues is the Berkeley of the Siris. But did Berkeley show no develop- 
ment in those early years? Did he not start by trying to make do with Locke’s ideas 
of sensation, so that his comments in opening The Principles were not so much “ un- 
cautious ’’ as Father Sillem believes, but rather unrevised ; and unrevised when he 
had been driven to conclude that the passions and operations of the mind yield not 
ideas but “‘ notions’’? Father Sillem writes as if from the start Berkeley sponsored 
explicitly a ‘‘ dualism ” having “ ideas’ by which to understand the external world, 
and “ notions *’ by which to understand minds and his own activity. But did not Berke- 
ley begin from an epistemology which tried even harder than Locke to work in terms 
of ideas of sensation alone ? And when he came to see the need for a doctrine of notions 
as well, had not Berkeley always an absolute horror of any separation of mind and 
matter which might only too easily allow for the kind of pure intellectual intuition which 
he found so distasteful in Malebranche ? Indeed, if we may formulate our first diffi- 
culty with Father Sillem’s treatment : can we honestly say that Berkeley was a dualist ? 
After all it is one esse which unites percipi and percipere. Was Berkeley any more a 
dualist than Bradley ? Did Berkeley start with that neat division into external world 
and minds which Father Sillem implies on p. 102? To the end he was insistent that 
there could be no question of ‘‘ knowledge of spirits > which was not associated with 
and mediated through ‘‘ objects’. Even we ourselves only know ourselves as having 
ideas. 

Another problem which is raised by Father Sillem’s book is : How did Berkeley 
think we know God ? Certainly, he would not have it as a matter of ‘‘ pure intellect ” ; 
that, as with Malebranche, would compromise the external world. 

Berkeley had to say that God could only be known mediately. From this Father 
Sillem concludes that Berkeley therefore held that proof, and argument is wanted. 
But does Berkeley say this ? I do not think Berkeley is much concerned with defending 
a faith which has hitherto been only authoritatively received. Berkeley was rather 
against the minute philosophers who (he would say) blinded themselves from what 
was open to all to see, and Berkeley (as I understand him) thought that his main mission 
was to open people’s eyes—hence his attack on those minute philosophical discussions 
which raised the dust, and his desire to produce something other than a traditional 
proof. From first to last Berkeley’s view was that God is mediated through empirical 
facts precisely as Tom, Dick, or Alciphron are. He only rejected “‘ immediate know- 
ledge” if this meant that we had an intellectual intuition of God without reference to 
any empirical fact. God or Alciphron may have to be known “ mediately ”’, i.e. never 
out of reference to ideas ; but this does not prevent their also being known “ immedi- 
ately ” and ‘“ directly ’’ when Berkeley’s talk “ indicates ” and reveals them, and the 
penny drops. So in Alciphron IV he can speak of “‘ signs ’’ which “ suggest *’, “* indicate ” 
or “ evince ’’ when they “ infer’ and “‘ demonstrate ”’ the being of God. 
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Altogether then I believe the matter to be much more complicated than Father 
Sillem’s book would suggest, and Berkeley’s epistemology is both more empirical and 
more intricate than even Father Sillem’s complex title might suggest when he call 
Berkeley a ‘‘ sensuo-spiritual empirical realist ’’ (p. 184). 

As to Berkeley’s relevance to contemporary discussion, Father Sillem makes some 
good points, but the trouble is that the problems with which we are grappling today 
are problems to which at best Berkeley, as he stands, gives different, if not incompatible 
answers, and while he can be very useful by way of a stimulant, we cannot expect too 
much from him. Father Sillem has, for example, no difficulty in finding in Berkel 
five points to praise and five points to criticise. But it is no doubt a great merit of 
Father Sillem’s book that it has been written at all, and I hope it will encourage further 
the study of Berkeley in relation to the pressing problem of the possibility of an em. 
pirical and theistic metaphysics. 


I. T. Ramsgy 


Kant’s Weltanschauung. By Ricuarp Kroner. Translated by Jonn E. Smirx. (Chi- 


cago : University of Chicago Press. London: O.U.P. 1956. Pp. xi + 119. Price 
15s). 


This is a translation of an essay which Professor Kroner originally published as 
long ago as 1914. Its thesis is that we should look at Kant’s philosophy as a form of 
ethical voluntarism ; that is to say, as a doctrine in which moral action and freedom 
are the central notions, and in which special emphasis is put on moral activity as, to 
put it crudely, raising man above nature. Kroner distinguishes such a Weltanschauung, 
as he terms it, from any metaphysical attempt to exploit the facts of the moral life; 
whatever its conclusions, the latter must be intellectualistic, whereas here the primary 
stress is on will. ‘‘ He who declares that the will is supreme has to conclude that the 
nature of things is incomprehensible’ (p. 7). Because Kant’s thinking is ethically 
centred it involves at once a denial of the possibility of knowledge of the supersensible 
and an affirmation of the phenomenal character of knowledge of the sensible. All the 
characteristic Kantian doctrines fall into place once this leading idea is understood. 

The book is in some ways very much the product of a German professor. The writing 
is powerful, the points are hammered home, the fundamental ‘ insight’ clearly has 
much to be said for it ; but the language is often careless and sometimes intolerably 
loose, while the argument is frequently elusive or inadequate. Professor Popper once 
said that Hegelians do not argue, they simply tell you : one has something of this feeling 
with Professor Kroner too. What we have here, in fact, is the work of a learned man 
with a penetrating mind who has reflected long on the Kantian point of view and sought 
to enter into it, and is now communicating to us the results of his meditation. Those 
who think of philosophy as a matter of exact and careful statement, closely reasoned, 
as most philosophers in this country do, will find little to admire in the book ; but readers 
who have sympathy with an older tradition of philosophising, according to which the 
philosopher is a wise man with a distinctive way of looking at the world, may well 
learn something from it. Less ambitiously, the essay can serve as a useful corrective 
to the fashionable way of reading Kant which puts exclusive emphasis on his epistemo- 
logical discussions and forgets the wider context inside which these arise. Kroner is 
certainly right to stress Kant’s preoccupation with moral questions, evident even in 
the Critique of Pure Reason (e.g. in ‘‘ The Canon of Pure Reason ”’), though whether this 
is, as he suggests, the whole story is another matter. More reference to the tradition 
inside which Kant philosophised would have helped here : as it is, the impression is given 
that the whole philosophy was excogitated ex nihilo to suit Kant’s special conception 
of morals. It would also have been useful if the text had been more adequately 
documented, so that Kant’s own statements were clearly distinguishable from the 
gloss Kroner puts on them. Is it Kant’s view or Kroner’s, for instance, that “ even 
our own existence cannot be theoretically demonstrated but is itself morally postu- 
lated ’’ (p. 40)? 


W. H. WatsH 


Hegel y la Estética. By Ratt ALBERTO Pifroia. (Tucuman : Instituto de Filosofia. 
1956. Pp. 104). 


A reader of works on the philosophy of art craves for examples, partly as a guide 
to the author’s aesthetic tastes, and so to his competence, and partly to discover whether 
justice is being done to differences between the arts. An example may be drawn from 
painting in order to clinch an argument, and a reader sometimes has cause to wonder 
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what would become of the argument if an example were taken from music instead. 
Hegel does dilate on differences between the arts, but if we feel special dissatisfaction 
when we read what he says of music, for example, it is helpful to ask what his musical 
predilections were. He loved opera : Mozart, Handel, and especially Rossini; he ad- 
mired virtuosi, especially opera singers, though he gives special commendation also 
to a performer on the guitar. On his travels he visits art galleries, and his cultivated 
appreciation of painting is clear from his letters : his knowledge of poetry and drama 
was profound ; but instrumental music in itself does not seem to have attracted him. 
Beethoven, his contemporary, he never mentions. Those with different musical tastes 
thus need not be surprised if they find his treatment of music in his Aesthetics unsatis- 
factory, and this may lead them to wonder whether his whole enterprise in these three 
volumes may not have been misconceived. He regarded art as something past, vergan- 
genes, superseded by philosophy, and in his Aesthetics, as Croce remarked, he ‘ pro- 
nounced its funeral oration’. Perhaps the presumption of its death was premature. 

However that may be, the wealth of detail in his volumes may be worth study 
for the aper,us which abound, even if the main argument be untenable. But it is with 
the main argument, especially with the Introduction and Part I, that this South Ameri- 
can book is concerned. In his preface, the author admits that philosophy is a relatively 
new preoccupation in Latin America, and it would be churlish not to commend his 
enterprise in introducing to his compatriots the views of a great philosopher on the idea 
of beauty. Nevertheless, he limits himself almost entirely to exposition : when he 
criticises, towards the end, he bases himself entirely on Croce. Still, the exposition is 
competent. It was said of a Chinese thesis on Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts that it 
could qualify for an Oxford doctor’s degree on the ground that it was an original contri- 
bution to knowledge in China, if not elsewhere. And this short book might qualify on 
a similar ground. 

It does indeed read rather like a Ph.D. thesis, though one which often seems 
amateurish. It quotes German sources occasionally (though surely ‘Gans’ on p. 7 
is an error for ‘ Hotho’), but it relies mainly on the first volume of Jankélévitch’s 
French translation of the Aesthetics, Croce’s translation of the Encyclopaedia, and 
Baillie’s of the Phenomenology. 

An English reader who is curious about Hegel’s Aesthetics and who cannot read 
German had still better study Bosanquet’s translation of Hegel’s Introduction. Os- 
maston needs too much revision to be a reliable guide. 

T. M. Knox 


Foundations of Inductive Logic. By R. F. Harrop. (London : Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 
xvii + 290. Price 24s). 


In this book Mr. Harrod claims to prove that induction is valid. It is asserted that 
this claim is revolutionary, and terms like ‘“ defeatism ’’ and “ escapism ”’ are hurled 
at those who, like Reichenbach, have offered justifications of induction which do not 
prove that it must work. But the central problem in justifying induction is to be clear 
about what ‘ justify ’ is to mean in this connexion. Mr. Harrod does not claim that any 
particular inductive conclusion must be true, but only that such conclusions are pro- 
bable. Since probability does not entail truth, the question remains whether a proof 
that inductive conclusions are probable entails that induction must be a successful 
policy. Since Mr. Harrod claims that his basic principle is “ L-true ’’, it would indeed 
be a revolution if he could show that it had factual consequences. Unfortunately it 
is inconsistent with any ordinary concept of probability not merely to assert that a 
probable conclusion must be true, but also to assert that any particular set of probable 
conclusions must contain a high proportion of true ones. To prove that induction 
must succeed as a policy is to show that a high proportion of inductive conclusions 
must be true, but such a proof will have no specific consequences unless it indicates 
some definite set, or some minimum number of inductive arguments in which a high 
proportion of conclusions must be true. I find no such indication in Mr. Harrod’s 
argument, and conclude that on his principles it remains possible that every inductive 
argument from now on for an indefinite period of time will mislead us. There is no 
safeguard against ‘ scepticism ’ here. 

The trouble with this treatment, as with all a priori ‘ justifications’ of induction in 
terms of probability is that it attempts to do simultaneously two things which might 
perhaps be done separately, but not together. We might find a plausible definition 
of probability on which it would be analytic that inductive conclusions are highly 
probable. We might find one on which high probability would entail high relative 
frequency. What is not possible is that the same definition should serve both purposes. 

Mr. Harrod tries to get round this by defining probability as the relation that holds 
between a character A and X when X not only occurs often among the A’s but also 
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A is of such a nature as to entail that it does. (I pass over the complications involve 
in applying this definition not merely to high probability, but to a definite measure of 
probability.) If the currently accepted views about entailment are correct, this co: 
has no application—this is presumably the ‘ scepticism’ Mr. Harrod condemns—anj 
it is not surprising to find him saying that contemporary logic is on the wrong track 
and should devote itself to investigating how and when it is possible for there to be 
characters such as A. To show that there are is, I think, what Mr. Harrod would under. 
stand by a justification of induction, for the principal characters of this kind that he 
instances are those which he holds are possessed by the premisses of inductive 
ments. I think that in this respect he has helped considerably to make clear what js 
being sought in many mistaken requests for a justification of induction. 

The basis of the defence he offers for the possibility of ‘ entailment’ of this kind 
is what he calls the ‘‘ Principle of Experience’. In simple terms this states that if 
we find ourselves in a region of unknown extent pervaded by some observable character 
(a “ continuity ’ in Mr. Harrod’s terminology) we are unlikely to be on its extreme edge, 
To summarise a complex argument briefly, and perhaps therefore unfairly, this intuitive 
principle is vindicated as follows. If, throughout a journey over a continuity, we expect 
it to persist for some small fraction (say 1/10) of the distance already travelled, our 
expectation will be true for 10/11 of the journey, however long this is (for we will persist 
in our expectation after it has become false for just 1/10 of the time for which it was 
true). With a more modest extrapolation the probability of truth is correspondi 
higher. I think it is fair to say that it is the analytic character of this proposition that 
leads Mr. Harrod to say that the characteristic of being part of a journey over a con. 
tinuity does in the required sense entail a high frequency for the characteristic of per. 
sistence for a further small fraction of the journey, so that this probability conforms 
to his definition. In answer to objections that some predictions have already been 
verified, and so are irrelevant to the future. Mr. Harrod complicates the matter by intro. 
ducing a logical mechanism to exclude verified predictions from the reckoning. If 
this were really done, of course, the a priori estimate of frequency would lose its basis, 
but at this point he swaps fallacies in midstream and arrives at a corrected estimate 
of probability based on the average proportion of true but unverified predictions for 
all points of view in a journey over a given continuity. In spite of his explicit denial, 
I cannot see how he can argue from this to a high frequency of successful predictions 
without relying either on a fair sampling postulate or on the principle of indifference, 

Arguments of this sort gain a superficial plausibility from the fact that we do not 
expect to meet often with what occurs only rarely. We would think it curious, if we 
had often met X with A, that the association should fail just when we wished to use 
it to advance our knowledge. That we do not expect such a curious thing to happen 
is indeed the basis of our use both of probability and inductive argument, and none 
of Mr. Harrod’s ‘ sceptics’ wish to change our expectations on this point, but it is 
another matter to prove independently of this expectation that what is thus curious 
will not occur. Mr. Harrod may exhibit its curiousness, but he can prove no certainty 
for induction, for it is a characteristic of the inductive policy that, while not expecting 
the unlikely to occur, we always assert that it could. What could be proved a prion 
to be successful would thus not be induction. Yet certainty is in fact claimed just where 
Mr. Harrod refuses to countenance it. It is the fact that we treat some generalisations 
as natural laws that cannot be broken that has made some recent philosophers suggest 
that scientific hypotheses do not rest on induction in the classical sense. We do not 
claim certainty for our beliefs about the laws of nature, but we treat them as necessary 
laws, and it is Mr. Harrod’s scepticism about this that prevents him from undertaking 
a proper analysis of what ‘ necessary ’ means here. 

The remainder of the book enters into the discussion of many important topics, 
such as inverse probability, simplicity in hypotheses, natural kinds, and the like, and 
contains some very interesting and illuminating remarks in spite of the central fallacy. 
There is also a certain amount of more general metaphysical speculation. 


G. C. J. Mipa.ey 


An Introduction to Deductive Logic. By Hucurs Lesianc. (New York : John Wiley 
& Sons. London: Chapman & Hall. 1955. Pp. xii + 244. Price 38s). 

Légica Matemdtica. By JosE FERRATER Mora and Hueves Lesianc. (Buenos Aires: 
Fondo de cultura economica., 1955. Pp. 210). 


The first mentioned book, An Introduction to Deductive Logic, is likely to be of great 
value to anyone, whether a beginner or a more advanced student, who is prepared to 
work seriously at the subject. 
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There are five numbered chapters and an introduction. The general purpose of the 
introduction is to explain the author’s conception of the nature of logic and of its re- 
lation to allied subjects. The beginner should probably read this part of the book last, 
but may usefully refer to it for an explanation of the terms ‘ syntactical ’*, ‘ semantical ’ 
and ‘ pragmatical ’. 

Chapter I deals with sentential (or propositional) logic. Sentential schemata, i.e. 
schemata which have statements as their instances, are studied and the main interest 
js in sententially valid schemata, i.e. schemata of which all the instances must be true. 
The truth table method of identifying sententially valid schemata and sentential truths 
is explained, but most stress is laid on the deductive method. Forty-eight sententially 
valid schemata are recorded and four rules of deduction are given. 

Chapter II is concerned with quantificational logic, and follows a method similar 
to that of chapter I. After the meanings of the terms used in this section of the subject 
have been explained, forty-two quantificationally valid schemata are listed and seven 
rules of quantificational deduction are given. These rules are adequate for all deductive 
purposes in sentential and quantificational logic. In both this and the preceding chap- 
ter, many examples of formal deductions are provided. 

In chapters I and II logic is treated in a down-to-earth way as being directly con- 
cerned with deductive reasonings of the most general kinds. Chapter III, though in 
a sense it covers the same ground over again, is much more abstract and formal. The 
author says : 

‘“In the present chapter we shall ignore the interpretation placed so far 
upon connectives, quantifiers, and so on, and reconstrue both logics as systems 
of uninterpreted signs, or, to use the technical phrase, as calculi. Our recon- 
struction, though syntactical in nature, will often be guided, however, by seman- 
tical and pragmatical motives.” 

Two fully formalized versions of the sentential calculus and two of the quantifi- 
cational calculus are then given, the difference in each case being that the first version 
is based on axioms and derives theorems by rules which include a primitive substitution 
rule, whereas the second has metaaxioms and metatheorems, and does not require a 
substitution rule. The author gives reasons, which may not be convincing to everyone, 
for preferring the second version in each case. 

Chapter IV treats of the logic of identity, of classes and of relations. 

Chapter V explains the concepts of consistency, completeness, decidability and 
independence. The account given of these ideas is more comprehensive and in general 
clearer than any which the reviewer has seen. 

It should be added that there are useful sections on certain topics ignored in some 
text-books : many-valued sentential logics, modal sentential logics, intuitionist logic 
and natural deduction. There are ten pages of exercises, a bibliography and an index. 

A few comments on points of detail may now be made. (1) The method followed in 
the section on substitution, pages 85 to 88, is one which the beginner would be likely 
to find difficult. The sort of treatment given in Quine’s Methods of Logic seems much 
preferable. (2) On page 141 the proof of the rule of sentential substitution seems to be 
defective as it stands : it requires the insertion of the word ‘ bound’ before the word 
‘occurrences ’ on the third last line of the page. (3) On pages 193 and 194 two defin- 
itions of relative completeness are mentioned. The author asserts that if a calculus is 
relatively complete by definition 1, it is relatively complete by definition 2 also ; but 
this assertion is not reconcilable with the two definitions as they stand, unless, indeed, 
which seems unlikely, definition 2 can be interpreted in a way which allows an incon- 
sistent system to be complete. Definition 2 is the following: “‘ A calculus C is said 
to be relatively complete if C! is relatively inconsistent where C! is like C except for 
containing as an extra axiom any well-formed formula of C which is not a theorem of 
C”. In this connexion it may be remarked that perhaps in the above definition and 
certainly in a number of contexts where the phraseology is similar (e.g. MT217) the 
word ‘except’ is used in a somewhat technical sense which calls for a note of 
explanation. 

Unfortunately this otherwise good book contains many misprints. A list is to be 
published in the Journal of Symbolic Logic, and corrections will be made in the second 
printing. 

The publication of Légica matemdtica may be recorded : this is a shorter and less 
detailed introduction to the subject, written in Spanish by Jose Ferrater Mora, in 
collaboration with the author of An Introduction to Deductive Logic. 

J. A, Faris 
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An Essay on the Foundations of our Knowledge. By A. A. Cournot. Translated by 


M. H. Moore. (New York: Liberal Arts Press. 1956. Pp. Ixx + 615. Price 
$9.00). 


Unable “‘ to understand why Cournot’s philosophical work has not had a wider 
audience ”, Professor Moore has spent much of the last twenty years translating and 
finding a publisher for this 600 page book. Cournot (1801-1877), who was in the neo. 
criticist tradition, is known as an economist, especially as an econometrist, and writer 
on probability, but neither the Encyclopaedia Britannica nor any philosopher I have 
met has ever heard of his philosophical works. Despite the pleasant fluency of this 
translation—I have had no opportunity to check its accuracy—and despite a central 
thesis which seems to me important, it is most improbable that the book will interest 
anyone except a specialist in nineteenth century French philosophy. 

According to Cournot, ‘‘ Philosophy has as its object the order and reason of things ”, 
and we ‘‘ may be able to understand a little of the nature of man and his réle in the world 
only by observing the connection of all the phenomena of nature and their hierarchical 
progression. . .”’. As a result, we are given an extremely long and detailed examination 
of the various departments of human knowledge which culminates in a classification 
and co-ordination of them all. Much of what he has to say in this examination is sound 
enough—indeed, he explicitly anticipates the twentieth century hatred of those things 
which “ fly in the face of common sense ”’ or which indulge in a ‘“‘ mere abuse of words ” 
—but it does not give the impression of adding up to anything. The points get lost in 
the excellent illustrations, the pattern in the detail. 

Being rightly convinced that the statements of philosophy are neither like those 
which can be established in the factual sciences nor like those which can be demon- 
strated in logic and mathematics, he concludes that they must be statements of proba- 
bility. He seems to have reached this view partly on the grounds that since “‘ the idea 
of a harmonic order in nature is essentially correlative to the notion of chance’, and 
since philosophy looks for order, philosophy has to do with probabilities. But his main 
reason is that answers in philosophy are similar to theories in science in so far as the 
latter try to find an order and harmony in the facts discovered by scientists, and since 
theories are, he believes, only probable because they only more or less suggest an 
order among the facts, therefore, philosophical solutions are also only probable. This 
view of the work of philosophy as a harmoniser of data is, I think, an important antici- 
pation of the Wittgensteinian view that what we have to do in philosophy is to assemble 
examples in order that a pattern or order among them may spring to mind. Cournot 
says : ‘To grasp the intelligible relations of things in all their truth . . . to choose 
the sensible images which are least imperfectly fitted to the expression of such relations 

. . will be the work of an artist. . . . In his own way, the philosopher will be a poet 
or a painter”’. He further thinks that philosophy has some of the personal character 
of the work of an artist ; and he allocates it to a particular mental faculty. 

But of course Cournot did not think of the data, which are to be assembled tn order 
to be harmonised, as examples of the uses of words. Furthermore, his view that the 
resulting philosophical statements are only probable, even though he distinguished 
this kind of probability from the numerical kind in mathematics, seems to me a mis- 
leading way of putting his point that the philosophical answer which puts the facts 
in an illuminating order is not provable by empirical or mathematical methods, but 
only to be ‘ welcomed ’ or rejected. 

Professor Moore’s long introduction to the book is too old-fashioned to be helpful 
to a modern reader who tries to appreciate Cournot. 

ALAN R. WHITE 


Faith and Logic. Edited by Bastt MitcHetyi. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1957. Pp. 
v + 222. Price 21s). 


This book consists of essays by seven Oxford philosophers and theologians who are 
members of the Church of England. Its one typically Anglican quality is the lack of 
unity among the contributors, and this disunity extends through style and substance 
in such a way as to suggest a basic ambiguity in the whole enterprise. Is this philosophy 
or apologetics ? Are the authors concerned as philosophers to set out what Mr. R. M. 
Hare in his characterisiically trenchant essay calls the anatomy and physiology of 
religious discourse, or are they concerned as Christians to defend their doctrines against 
charges of vacuity and meaninglessness ? It may be that there is nothing to preclude 
the same arguments from being employed for both purposes; but at least it ought to 
be borne in mind that these are two distinct tasks. To put the matter another way : 
the assessment of religious belief is no doubt a matter on which philosophers will, like 
anyone else, continue to disagree. So is the truth or falsity of particular theological 
doctrines. But on the logical status of religious belief, on those characteristics which 
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determine the place of religious utterance on the map of discourse philosophers, whether 
sceptics or believers, surely ought to be able to settle their differences. Religion may 
be concerned with mysteries ; but the philosophy of religion is concerned with problems 
and it is the nature of problems to have solutions. 

The two most straightforward essays in this book are both descriptive studies of 
how a particular set of arguments or terms are used. Mr. G. C. Stead, writing on ‘‘ How 
Theologians Reason ”’, presents an excellently lucid account of the domestic arguments 
of theologians, of how questions are settled within theology. Peculiarly valuable is 
his stress on the relation between theology and other disciplines such as historical 
criticism. The only failing of this essay is that the picture of theology which it presents 
is perhaps more restricted to specifically English (as contrasted with Continental Pro- 
testant and Catholic) theology than Mr. Stead allows. 

Mr. M. B. Foster in the outstanding essay of the collection examines how contem- 
porary philosophers use the word “ we ”’ when they assert that philosophy is concerned 
with the way in which we use language. Mr. Foster argues that such statements are 
not empirical generalisations about linguistic usages but affirmations of adherence to 
standards of linguistic propriety. His argument brings out an element of commitment 
in philosophical analyses which is often obscured and he connects this illuminatingly 
with religious commitment. His essay is full of valuable asides on the history of philo- 
sophy. To underline the importance of reading it is perhaps more valuable than any 
attempt to summarise it more fully. 

The editor, Dr. Austin Farrer and Mr. I. M. Crombie are concerned in a more con- 
ventional manner with the use and justification of Christian discourse. More or less 
explicitly in all three essays an argument is being carried on with a verificationist critic 
of religious belief and one result of this is that all are hindered by a predicament which 
anyone who attempts to write about religion today must experience. Ought one to 
begin with the philosophical difficulties and show how and whether they can be met ? 
Or ought one rather to begin with the whole matter of religious and theological utter- 
ance and try to show how it is logically organised ? The defect of the latter course is 
that one may seem simply to evade crucial questions ; the defect of the former, which 
is the course chosen by these writers, is that one may seem to ignore what theological 
writers actually do say on the topics in question. This lack is most apparent in Mr. 
Mitchell’s essay on “‘ The Grace of God”. What is extremely valuable in it is an analogy 
between religious thinking and thinking in the humanities, which it would be interesting 
to see pressed further. Dr. Farrer and Mr. Crombie provide models of clear exposition 
which disappoint only because their authors are compelled, no doubt for lack of space, 
to present theses which raise a great many questions which they do not answer. 

Mr. R. M. Hare has both a more vigorous style and a more original approach than 
any other contributor, but his essay is the most enigmatic. He attempts to carry over 
certain conceptual discoveries in recent moral philosophy to the philosophy of religion 
and it is very much to be hoped that he will expand what he says here about “ Religion 
and Morals’’. Almost all Mr. Hare’s assertions raise difficulties, but the manner in 
which he provides tentative answers to these suggest that here there may be something 
of the first importance. 

Mr. J. R. Lucas writes ostensibly on ‘‘ The Soul’”’, but actually on the mind, or 
more accurately, on The Concept of Mind. His essay is a sustained critique of one type 
of behaviourism which ends with a discussion of the moral consequences of belief in 
the soul that is oddly unrelated to what has gone before. 

Analytical philosophy, for largely accidental, historical reasons, found its early 
adherents in those who were either indifferent or hostile to religious belief. This book 
is one more testimony to the fact that the type of philosophical analysis which we owe 
to Moore and Wittgenstein is indeed a method and not a doctrine, and a method which 
philosophers of widely differing beliefs can use fruitfully. As such, it puts us in the 
debt of all the contributors and more especially of the editor. 


ALasDAIR MAcINTYRE 


Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy. By Morris GinsBerG. Volume I : On the 
Diversity of Morals. (London: Heinemann. 1956. Pp. xiv + 329. Price 25s). 
Volume II : Reason and Unreason in Society. (London: Heinemann. 1956. Pp. 
vii + 328. Price 21s). 


These collections of essays are the first two volumes in a new edition of Ginsberg’s 
works. Reason and Unreason in Society was first published in 1947, and is reprinted 
without alteration. Of its three parts, the sociological studies of Part I and the studies 
in the philosophy of law and morals contained in Part III date mostly from the 1930's, 
while the essays on various aspects of national character which form the second part 
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were first published during, or in one case just before, the last war. On the Diversity 
of Morals contains essays on moral philosophy, all but one of which come from the 
years 1949 to 1953, as well as essays on sociology from the 1930’s and 1950's. 

In 1937 Ginsberg wrote : ‘‘ Great changes will have to be made in the teaching of 
both social science and social philosophy if the universities are to make the contri- 
bution they ought to make towards the rational ordering of society” (RU p. 129), 
Twenty years later, his two principal complaints are still valid to a considerable degree, 
Students of ethics are all too rarely made, or even encouraged, to consider the bearing 
of their ethical studies on social and political problems or to acquire an adequate know. 
ledge of sociological facts ; and most students of sociology lack the philosophical training 
which would help them to formulate their concepts in a more satisfactory way. Through. 
out these two volumes Ginsberg is continually stressing the interconnection of the two 
disciplines. We cannot, he insists, make sensible value-judgments or practical decisions 
without knowing the relevant facts ; equally, the mere gathering of facts about human 
nature and human society is of little value unless we are able to use our knowledge to 
the better ordering of society, now and in the future. To Ginsberg’s teaching must go 
much of the credit for such improvement as there has been in these respects ; and his 
own work provides a splendid example of the necessary balance between fact and 
theory. In his sociological studies he corrects the tendency of many writers to theorise 
on such topics as eugenics, social evolution or national character without checking or 
establishing their facts ; on the other hand he is on occasions quite prepared to engage 
in a careful and tentative theorising, and is not content with a mere accumulation or 
recital of facts. In sociology as in social philosophy, learning so wide and profound 
and judgment so sensible are rarely found at all, let alone combined in the same person, 

There are, however, some disadvantages from which a collection of essays, however 
interesting and valuable in themselves, is bound to suffer, as compared with a large- 
scale work. In both these volumes there is a good deal of overlapping, and consequently 
of repetitiveness ; and, more seriously, some of Ginsberg’s topics cannot be adequately 
discussed in so short a space. This latter drawback is especially noticeable on the ethical 
side of his work. Throughout, he emphasises his belief, in opposition to such writers 
as Westermarck, that diversity in morals does not entail relativism in ethics ; and he 
proceeds to argue that moralising can, and should, be a rational activity, not a purely 
emotional one. This claim may well be justified ; but both defence and criticism of 
it, if they are to be of any value, must involve one in philosophical and analytical prob- 
lems of great complexity and difficulty. And, whether Ginsberg is aware of the difficulties 
or not, he does not here allow himself enough space in which to discuss them fully. 
The result is a rather arid defence of ‘ objectivism’ against ‘ subjectivism ’, and of 
‘ rationalism ’ against ‘ emotivism ’, which is unhelpful because it mistakenly assumes 
that the questions at issue are clear and unambiguous, and that all we have to do is 
to decide between two straightforward, but conflicting, answers to a straightforward 
question. “‘ The question ’’, Ginsberg says (DM p. 115), “‘ is whether there can be such 
things as rational impulses or rational acts of will, whether reason can play a réle in 
clarifying and systematizing the ends of action, and this question is not to be dismissed 
at the outset by epistemological assumptions about the sphere of truth’. Nor, it may 
be retorted, should it be accepted as a question which is answerable, as it stands, by 
empirical investigation without further clarification and analysis. And this clarification 
and analysis is just what Ginsberg fails to provide. 

J. Kemp 


Towards a Measure of Man. The Frontiers of Normal Adjustment. By Paut Hatmos. 
(London : Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1957. Pp. viii + 250. Price 28s). 


This book re-examines the vexed, debated but usually shelved question of the 
meaning of the ‘normal’ in human behaviour and personality. This is a notoriously 
difficult subject. No sooner have we agreed to define normality by statistical distri- 
bution or by majority aspirations than we are told by some anthropologist that among 
the Omogumbi cretinism is statistically in the majority and satyriasis considered socially 
desirable. If we accept a social relativism with a norm for each culture, why not @ 
different stndard of normality for each subculture—or gang, or family, or individual ? 
And is every culture as normal as any other? To avoid linguistic anarchy or worse 
we must try to find some minimum agreement on an absolute or universal human 
normality. But since agreement seems only to exist about the abnormal, let us instead 
accept, as the frontier of the normal, the minimum agreed definition of abnormality. 

This is the position Dr. Halmos takes. He prefaces this main part of his book with 
a search for underlying principles in evolution, and finds them in the duality of growth 
and cohesion, rising on the social level to be individuation and socialization. In a con- 
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tinuing process such as life or evolution there can be no static balance of these principles, 
and for the dynamic equilibrium required Dr. Halmos uses the term ‘ optimum dis- 
balance ’. The same kind of dynamic equilibrium is required in the human personality, 
and its growth, individually and socially, is a constant process of adjustment towards 
a balance that is never achieved in life. It is known, however, that certain factors 
can unduly disturb the adjustment process, leading to signs of ‘ unserviceable dis- 
balance’. The disturbing factors are outlined in a tentative inventory, based largely 
on recent work in child psychiatry ; these constitute a first inventory of ‘ rupture ex- 
periences ’. The signs of unserviceable disbalance form a second inventory of syndromes 
which again are generally accepted as abnormal. (Dr. Halmos devotes some space 
here to demonstrating how psychiatrists agree about abnormal end-products while 
disagreeing about ‘causes’.) When unserviceable disbalance is so defined, what of 
serviceable, even ‘ necessary and meritorious ’ disbalance ? A group of chapters follows 
dealing with ambition and rebellion, and the relation to the abnorm of the creative 
artist, the political leader, and the scientist. In these, and in the succeeding section 
on ‘insight ’, Dr. Halmos works over the territory of the depth psychologists and of 
psychotherapy, and introduces some productive re-thinking and some felicitous re- 
phrasing without too much eclectic anthologizing or too much mere substitution of 
one jargon (the other man’s technical vocabulary) for another. 

Finally Dr. Halmos, who is after all a social psychologist, sums up and draws what 
amounts to a moral from his tale. There are still sociologists (and “ still sociologists ”’ 
might be an apt title) who regard their réle as that of observation and fact-gathering 
only. But if Dr. Halmos has stated his thesis justly, social scientists now have at their 
disposal facts enough to warrant certain conclusions. Certain factors—maternal de- 
privation in early childhood, for instance—appear to predispose to later abnormality 
of personality under later stress. Thus neurosis, psychopathy, * sociopathy ’ and their 
resultant problems for individual and community tend to arise and be perpetuated. 
These nocent factors are inherent in or encouraged by certain social patterns—such 
as the drive to recruit women into factory work in wartime or in the economy of certain 
industries, or possibly the use of nannies and prep. schools by the wealthy. As well as 
this minimum certainty, the social scientist possesses an understanding of the nature 
of insight and of the technique of propagation of insight through the means of mass 
communication (which may otherwise be used for insight-obscuring). Since humans 
ean and do plan their social pattern, should not the social scientist endeavour to have 
that planning founded upon the facts and insights now available rather than upon 
the intuitions and dogmas of political philosophers or the expediences and ambitions 
of politicians ? Cannot mankind avoid feeding at least the most virulent of the social 
poisons to the infant generations ? 

It is perhaps ungenerous to carp at a work which contains so much and which un- 
doubtedly gives stimulation as well as pleasure to the reader. Dr. Halmos himself 
has described his book as ‘ a group of essays ’, and so it is, rather than a rounded, con- 
tinuous, developed work. Perhaps Dr. Halmos will give us such a book later. 


J. D. Uyrman 


The Psychology of Perception. By D. W. Hamtyn. (London: Routledge. 1957. Pp. 
vii + 120. Price 12s 6d). 


This is the first of a new series of philosophical enquiries into psychology and social 
studies and is intended to be of interest to both philosophers and psychologists. A 
warm welcome is due to any such attempt at liaison, though here it is tempered with 
regret at the length limitation imposed. Mr. Hamlyn does not waste his precious space, 
but a mere 115 small pages of text is particularly insufficient when a dual audience 
is in mind and the subject is so complex and controversial. Nevertheless he is able to 
offer salutary food for thought to psychologists in his emphasis on the need for con- 
ceptual clarity and on the dangers of trying to answer two different questions at once 
or of thinking that one has proved an empirical law when one has only provided a defin- 
ition or an analytic truth; and his detailed criticisms point to several cases where 
the more speculative psychologists have tried to build too much on their not always 
impeccable experimental findings. Philosophers who have not followed psychological 

iscussions on perception will find his survey of the various theories and approaches 
very helpful, and they should note that more is offered than is suggested by the sub- 
title “‘ A philosophical examination of the Gestalt theory and derivative theories of 
perception ’’ ; for ‘ derivative ’ is made to cover not only developments in the Gestalt 
tradition but reactions against it and even some apparently independent theories. 
Due recognition and fair treatment are given to the important book by J. J. Gibson, 
and a chapter is devoted to the ‘ new look’ psychologists who stress the influence of 
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learning and past experience on perception. A short but handy bibliography of im. 
portant sources is included. 

One of Mr. Hamlyn’s main themes is, however, dubious and needlessly provocative, 
He claims that psychological theories of perception are not and cannot be genuinely 
scientific, arguing (Ch. 2) first that though generalisations about illusions are possible 
they do not amount to scientific laws and cannot be made the basis of scientific theories, 
because they are not universal, and allowance for the exceptions involves appraisals 
(of success or sophistication), and secondly that no scientific explanation of normal 
perception is possible or called for as there is nothing unexpected about it. For this 
reason and because ‘ looking equal in normal conditions’ is part of what we mean by 
*‘ being equal’, the Gestaltist question Why do equal lines look equal ? is an improper 
one. The first argument, however, is too stringent in demanding universality ; statistical 
laws are found in physics as well as in the biological sciences, while the latter also use 
appraisal words like * success ’, ‘ needs ’ or ‘ fitness ’, particularly in evolution theory, 
As to the second argument, we can hardly limit science to showing that the unexpected 
is not really so. Much labour has been devoted to explaining how expected events 
happen or ordinary things work, by showing the processes and factors involved, and 
this kind of explanation may reasonably be demanded and attempted of normal per. 
ception. This answer by-passes Hamlyn’s manipulations of the word ‘equal’, but 
they are anyhow too slick ; surely looks are irrelevant to being equal, which is decided 
by measurement. He also complains that psychologists do not start with conceptual 
clarification, so that their theories are at best merely roundabout ways of attaining 
it (pp. 6, 108 and 115). But scientists’ investigations often end this way, giving exact 
and fruitful definitions as part of the final theory—and understandably, for they are 
not seeking the ordinary-language meanings of ‘mass’, ‘ energy’, ‘ simultaneous’, 
etc. Neither for them nor for psychologists is there a short cut to clarity and success 
in the “ direct inquiry into what we mean by our terms” that Hamlyn recommends, 

Finally, his remarks on the nature of perceiving are tantalising. He often says 
that it is a skill and that while not the same as classification or interpretation it often 
presupposes them. But skills usually require some raw material or subject-matter, 
while you can hardly interpret or classify anything without perceiving it or being aware 
of it. Either way it looks as if Hamlyn will have to admit some ‘ given’ or sensations 
for interpretation and skill to work on. This would be anathema to him, but it is not 
clear how he hopes to avoid it. 

The book has suffered from insular proof-reading ; the umlaut is not indicated in 
proper names like Kohler and Miller, while the excursions into French have all pro- 
duced errors—“ tromple l’oeil ’”’ p. 81, and wrong accents in “‘ Recherche de la Vérité” 
pp. iii and 40. 

R. J. Hirst 


An Historian's Approach to Religion. By Arnotp ToynBEE. (London: O.U.P. 1956. 
Pp. ix + 316. Price 21s). 


This book is based on Dr. Arnold Toynbee’s Gifford Lectures, delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1952 and 1953. It contains much that will be familiar to 
the reader of A Study of History, as the author makes clear in his preface. But it has 
its own separate identity, being a response to the question ‘‘ What is our attitude to- 
wards Religion ? *—which, he tells us, “‘ was calling for an answer too insistently for 
me to be able to ignore it any longer’’. As such, it demands and repays respect ; this 
reviewer at least has drawn much from Dr. Toynbee’s discussion of the major religions, 
from his diagnosis of the present situation of civilisation, and from his speculations on 
its probable future. These last are in part already well-known, but gain considerably 
from the frame in which they are here placed. 

Nevertheless, the historian who reads this book must have weighty reservations 
to make. He must, in fact, question whether it is a valid consequence of the study of 
history as he knows it. Dr. Toynbee’s methods have already been criticised from this 

int of view, notably by Professor Geyl. Any attempt to reduce history to a pattern, 
Sowever intricate, is liable to end by discarding what actually happened in favour of 
what should have happened—a danger which can only be kept under control by the 
strictest use of the painfully accumulated techniques which are common to all histor- 
ians. It is precisely at this point that Dr. Toynbee fails to carry conviction. Too often 
—to take a relatively minor instance—his use of wide-ranging historical compari 
goes far beyond what is justifiable. The comparison between the later Roman Empire 
and the United States on p. 96 is difficult to sustain ; that between Socrates and Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket on p. 61 will not commend itself to many mediaeval historians. 
Indeed, Dr. Toynbee’s estimate of the Middle Ages—if the reviewer may instance the 
tract of history best known to him—is a superficial one. It is by no means obvious 
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that the unsuccessful Respublica Christiana lamented on p. 114 was ever a possibility 
in the sense in which he conceives it ; again, the sharpness of the dividing-line between 
the Middle Ages and the Modern World can be over-emphasised, in an intellectual and 
artistic context as well as in a political one. 

Anyone who has the courage to reverse the historian’s perpetual tendency to limit 
his subject-matter unduly is open to criticism of this sort. It is a criticism less serious 
than another which may be made of Dr. Toynbee’s view of history. To see the similar- 
ities between situations far apart in time and space is a faculty which all historians do 
woll to acquire, but to forget their differences is to disregard something equally im- 

rtant. Further, it is rash to assume that a master-pattern can be was. Ra & series 
of situations and responses which can be trusted to reappear in very different places 
and times. It is difficult for the reader to escape the conclusion that for Dr. Toynbee 
there is a master-pattern, and that it is to be found in the story of the ‘ Graeco-Roman 
Civilisation ’, which provides the one really convincing instance of the role of a religion 
in the break-up of an ‘ oecumenical empire’. It has been pointed out that this sort of 
treatment of history is heavily supported by Dr. Toynbee’s acceptance of some psycho- 
logical ideas of Jung, which enable him to attribute to civilisations powers of decision 
and choice which the every-day historian finds difficult enough to uncover in individuals. 

The first chapter of the book is instructive. Dr. Toynbee finds two “ views of His- 
tory ”—one cyclic and impersonal, the other non-recurrent and governed by intellect 

will. Western historians who find no evidence for either pattern are found wanting, 
are convicted of “ failing to go to the root of the question—* What is the nature of the 
Universe ? ’—that all historians ought to be trying to answer” (p. 13). Granted the 
premise, the conclusion may or may not follow. But the historian must question the 
premise itself—his business is to study man in his environment, human and natural, 
and to the best of his ability to study him as he is, not as he ought to be, had he been 
able to read Dr. Toynbee. This is a k about religion. The historian must repel the 
suggestion that it is the sort of book that all historians should be trying to write, be- 
cause in the last analysis it derives nothing from history as he knows it. 


R. J. Apam 


The Problem of the Monetary Unit. By K. Otrvecrona. (New York : Macmillan Co. 
1957. Pp. 186. Price $3.00). 


The problem facing Professor Olivecrona is the definition of money and the money 
unit. He regards as involving circular reasoning the usual approach of defining money 
in terms of its four functions, viz., a medium of exchange, a measure and a store of 
value and a standard of deferred payments : “in order to know what are the specific 
functions of money one must already know what money is” (p. 11). His investigation 
commences with a mainly jurisprudential analysis of a debt and he concludes that “ it 
seems difficult to say anything more than that a debt of 100 dollars is an obligation 
to pay 100 dollars ’’, so that it becomes impossible to define money in terms of a debt. 
Now money has two aspects. First, there is the money of payment, i.e., the pounds, 
shillings and pence, along with bank balances, which are used in the everyday discharge 
of debts. Money, Professor Olivecrona argues, cannot be logically defined in terms of 
this aspect alone. Secondly, however, there is, to quote Keynes, ‘‘ money-of-account, 
namely that in which Debts and Prices and General Purchasing Power are expressed ”’. 
A price of £x or a debt of £y is, according to Professor Olivecrona, a measure of x or 
y ‘ideal units ’. Now “ the concept of ‘ money ’ in the sense of ideal units is presupposed 
in defining ‘ money’ as media of payment; for media of payment are the means of 

i ing obligations expressed in terms of monetary units. Thus the concept of 
“money ’ in the sense of medium of payment is defined by means of the concept of 
“money ” in the sense of an ideal unit ” (p. 79). The dilemma of circularity is thus solved 
once the ‘ ideal unit ’ has been defined. From the discussion here the author concludes 
that the ‘ ideal unit ’ (as, e.g., the pound or the dollar) “is a name without anything 
Lg tages as named by it ; it is merely a word ” (p. 119). 

is journey is interesting, but it appears that some simple economic facts have 
been ignored. For a start, Professor Olivecrona seems to regard the four functions 
which money serves as the result of a process of deduction from an ill-defined concept 
of money. This is not so. The functions can be simply stated without any reference to 
money at all, and the most suitable commodity which fulfils these functions becomes 
‘money’. Secondly, there is no economic justification for the conclusion that the 
‘ideal unit’ is merely a name. A pound represents a certain amount of purchasing 
power. According to Professor Olivecrona this explanation is circular : “‘ for in every 
act of sale and purchase the unit is supposed to exist, and the promise to pay a number 
of units is the means used by the buyer to acquire property ” (p. 119). It is not true 
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to assume that the unit of purchasing power exists in this way. Certainly, for any ong | 
individual, the value of a pound is given : nevertheless, it is the interaction of alt the | 
sales and purchases by every individual, taken in conjunction with the amount of 
money, that determines individual price and, therefore, the value of the pound—the 
‘ideal unit’. Professor Olivecrona has not laid sufficient emphasis on this idea of 
mutual determination and the interdependence among all purchases and sales. Jy 
economic theory it is this fact which constitutes the keystone of the whole structure, 
Finally, Professor Olivecrona’s treatment of.‘ bank money ’, i.e. bank accounts, leads 
him to the conclusion that such money is ‘‘ wholly non-material ” (p. 66), since payment 
by cheque usually involves mere book-entries in the accounts of the debtor and the 
creditor and is seldom accompanied by the actual transference of notes. Al 

this is perfectly true, it must not be forgotten that the canons of sound banking ensure 
that such oa can always be effected by the physical transfer of material notes, — 
and in so far as bank accounts must have this property it is hardly legitimate to treat 
them as “‘ wholly non-material ”’. 

The most valuable contribution of the book lies in those parts where the concept 
of money is analysed from the legal point of view. The argument is stimulating here 
and makes the book interesting for the economist. The non-economist, however, must 
approach its economic aspects rather warily. 

A. Lu. Wricut 


The Idiom of Contemporary Thought. By Crawrorp Knox. (London : Chapman & 
Hall. 1956. Pp. x + 206. Price 18s). 


Mr. Knox is a civil servant, and his book might simply be allowed its due as ‘an 
interesting, and indeed rather exciting ’ experiment for an amateur philosopher, had 
it not been acclaimed in the Times Literary Supplement as a work of equal value to ff 
that of professional philosophers, and further honoured with a talk of its own on the J 
Third Programme. Since it has been furnished with pretensions in this way, it must § 
run the gauntlet of detailed criticism. 3 

At the beginning of his Introduction the author remarks that ‘‘ work by physio- 
logists and psychologists has suggested that the body-mind dichotomy is itself ye 


but in spite of his constant emphasis on the importance of this problem (pp. 20, 46, — 


48-53, 98) philosophers do not get any mention here, and he has taken no note of The © 
Concept of Mind, which for influence and importance to this aspect of his book 


deserved at least a place in his designedly post-1939 bibliography. And this gap is a 


symptomatic : so far as philosophy goes the book has little to do with contemporary 
thought, the ‘ Thought ’ of the title being mainly the conclusions of natural scientists, 


mystics, psychologists and theologians picked out somewhat capriciously and bundled tT 


together. The link between these heterogeneous bits of information is the existence — 
of a *‘ medium ’ ; for (and this is the author’s main thesis) all of them are about frag- — 
ments of different modes of behaviour of this ‘medium’. The ‘medium’ is “some — 
element common to all. . . such concepts as God, substance, Brahman, Tao, or the — 
Ground of the Universe ’’, and the word is chosen, says Mr. Knox, for being “‘ as com- — 
pletely neutral a term as I could find ” (p. 6). t 
I have three chief complaints about the ‘medium’. (1) It is never made clear why fF 
a unifying concept of such a comprehensive nature should be needed or how it could — 
be helpful. (2) Mr. Knox is well aware, and says so (pp. 23n, 33-4, 45) that when it | 


makes its début in each field it will seem to be merely the old ‘ substance ’, ‘ aether ; Be 


ete., in sheep’s clothing, but he makes no serious attempt to counter this fun ‘ 
objection. (3) The existence of the ‘medium’ is said to be “ implied by everyday — 


” (e.g. pp. 20-22), but this fashionable claim is not substantiated, altnougn it ‘ z 
is constantly mentioned (pp. 5, 7, 9, 95, 98). We are never given any example trom | 


everyday language to support this contention. - 
Though he is over-fond of piling up authorities (e.g. p. 18n.), and this sometimes gives § 
his writing an irritating flavour, Mr. Knox is very readable, in spite of occasional in- 


felicities, e.g. “‘ protons and other units which partake partly of the characteristics of P es 


waves and partly of particles ”’ (p. 38). | 
Several well-known names are misprinted in the bibliography, but the main text | 
seems almost free from slips. | 
Roxianp Haut 





